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HYMN FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY, 
1865. 
Great God of Battles, unto Thee 
Lift we our feeble voices high ;. 
Eternal Ruler of the sky, 
To whom all nations bend the knee! 


With grateful hearts, O Lord, to-day 

‘We bow before Thy throne above ; 

‘We know Thou art the God of Love, 
Though veiled in cloud Thy hidden way— 


Though veiled, in cloud to our weak sight, 
In Thy exalted wisdom sealed 
To highest things; if else revealed 
Our eyes were blinded by the light. 


Through tribulation, gracious Lord, 
With hearts by grief and suffering torn, 
Do we approach Thee, having borne 
The fiery trial of the sword. 


From Thy high throne within the skies 
Look down, great God, upon our land: 
Behold our altars how they stand 

Wet with the blood of sacrifice ! 


Bless unto us this day, whose birth 
First dawned upon that great decree 
Whose stirring words proclaimed us free— 
A sovereign people of the earth! “ 


Bless Thou our land! ‘From east to west 


Make fruitful all-the teeming soil : A 
Bless to the farmer his hard toil : | 


harvests, Lord, O make them blest! 


Bless Thou ourstulers! May they serve 
With largest wisdom to fulfill 
Thy purpose: give them strength of will. 
And power of brain, and iron nerve. 


Bless, Lord, our people! Make them Thine. 
As in Thy sacred Word we're told 
Were Israel’s in the days of old. 

O make us as a fruitful vine! 


Bless Thou the Union! May its cause 
Be Thine, O Lord, through good and ill; 


Firm fixed upon the people’s will, me 
And kept inviolate by the laws. 
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THE FOURTH OF JULY, 1865. 


NCE more the flag of the United States 
floats supreme over every inch of its right- 

ful domain, from the pine hills of Maine to the 
, palm shores of the Gulf, and from one ocean to 
the other. Four years ago it fell at Fort Sum- 
ter upon a startled people doubting if they were 
anation. It rises again over the strongest na- 
tion upon the globe. The great national festi- 
~ al returns, and will be hailed .as never before. 
quence and song and solemn popular enthu- 
siasm will consecrate the memorable day. The 
bells and the cannon of a continent will salute 


_ its happy sunrise and evening; and the universal 


public and private prayer of all true hearts will 
be, God bless and preserve the United States of 
America’ 

Eighty-nine years ago our fathers declared a 
popular government to be practicable. They 
asserted that such a government would be ade- 
quete to every emergency, signally prosperous 


- it ace, and invincible against treason or for- 


eig.war. Favored by every felicitous influence 
of situation, of climate, and of moderate popu- 
lation, the great experiment began. That it was 
an experiment the Old World insisted. That 
with a kind climate and spare population it 
might work well so long as there was peace, was 
contemptuously conceded. But that it would 
yield to the first serious pressure, and disappear 
in war, was haughtily asserted. 

It was called an experiment, and it was more 
so than was believed. It claimed to be a trial 
of the principle of popular government, but it 


> was not a fairtrial. Thoughtful men early saw 


that if it failed, the failare was not that of a 
truly popular system, but of one vitiated by a 
partial but absolute denial of the popular princi- 
ple. If, onthe other hand, it succeeded, its 
success would be the sublimest proof of the en- 

during character of such a government, and a 
final vindication of a wise faith in man. 

* The hour of trial came. It came under a 
éloud of circumstances apparently fatal to the 
system, It\came as disease comes to a poisoned 
frame. ‘*The bubble has burst!” cried those 
who had sneered. ‘‘God save the People!” 
prayed those who had believed. And as a ship 
strains and heads against the thunder and shock 
of mingled tempest and ocean, so with sure per- 
sisténce, with unquailing courage, with un- 


* wavering faith, giving their time, their money, 


their heart’s-blood, the people,breasted the com- 


‘ bined and prolonged fury of anarchy and des- 


potism, and triumphed. To-day they stand 
erect and victorious-under the perfect rainbow 
of the departing storm, and that bow is the 
promise of peace to mankind. 

The experiment is complete. The popular 
principle has been found sufficient to suppress 
an unprecedented rebellion at home and to 
avoid foreign interference; and it has donc this 


volunteer army of citizens—a formidable navy 
built and manned in the very stress of war—an 
enormous loan taken by the people—these have 
been the means, with no arbitrary measures but 
such as the Constitution itself contemplated 
and provided—by which this result has been 
achieved. And that the spectacle might want 
no essential element, the labor was accomplished 
under the leadership of a man whose purity of 
life and sublime simplicity of genius, added to 
his profound faith in liberty and entire reliance 
upon law, made him the characteristic represent- 
ative of the American people and of republican 
institutions. In the bright garland of the re- 
joicing festival a leaf of rue will be woven in 
tender memory of him, nor will any orator for- 
get to mingle the name of Lincoxn with his 
celebration of the national unity and liberty 
which the stout heart and the strong arm of the 
people have maintained. 

We have a right to rejoice as never before— 
for we have now the authority of experience to 
believe that every question within the nation 
will be wisely settled by the same popular good 
sense and patient heroism which has saved the 
nation. 


THE PUBLIC SAFETY. 


Frve years ago, when the Government of 
the United States was threatened with destruc- 
tion, a large party declared that it had 1) con- 
stitutional right to defend itself, but must con- 
sent to its own overthrow. The Government— 
in other words, the people acting through their 
lawful authorities—declined to be destroyed, and 
after a long and terrible struggle, which took all 
the forms and proportion of war, has succeeded 
in subduing the armed insurrection against its 
anthority. Having thus, at the cost of a quar- 
ter of a million of lives, an enormous public 
debt, and a universal derangement of affairs, 
once more established that authority, it is now 
told that it has no constitutional right to secure 
it. This assertion is not made by the adher- 
ents and apologists of the rebellion only, but in 
the New York Daily Times we find this extraor- 
dinary statement: ‘* We do not assent, there- 
fore, to Mr. Dana’s position, that we may right- 
fully impose upon the Southern States any re- 
quirements which we may deem essential to the 
public safety.” That is to say, the Government 
of the United States must submit to any meas- 
ures which ‘‘ the Southern States” may choose 
to adopt in their reorganization, even if it con- 
siders them to be destructive of the public safety. 

Fortunately for the country this is not the 
ground taken by the President of the United 
States. Slavery, he said to the South Caro- 
lina delegation, composed of citizens who have 
been rebels for four years and more—slavery is 
dead. Whatever you may think about it— 
whatever your State Constitution may say about 
it, it is still true, said President ANDREW JOHN- 
SON, speaking in the name of the United States, 
that ‘‘ there is no hope that the people of South 
Carolina can be admitted into the Senate or the 
House of Representatives until they afford evi- 
dence by their conduct of this truth.” 

The President imposes the condition of eman- 
cipation on the State reorganization because the 
public safety requires it. Upon what other 
ground than the public safety has the Government 
“waged war? What was the war but the main- 
tenance of the national authority against local 
action, which was incompatible with public safe- 
ty? And in that part of the country which was 
the seat of war what political authority exists at 
this moment but that of the nation? If it be 
asserted that States can not cease to be States, 
we should like to know in the present situation 
who is to decide that point? If it be assumed 
that certain loyal citizens constitute the States, 
we should like to know who settles that ques- 
tion? Clearly the people of the United States 
through their lawful Government; and while 
undoubtedly those people desire that State gov- 
ernments may be organized as speedily as the 
public safety will permit, they are resolved with 
equal unanimity that no local government shall 
be established any where in the country except 
upon conditions which they may deem essential 
to the public safety. 

If the political authority of the United States 
be not at this moment absolute over every square 
inch of South Carolina, then some other author- 
ity is paramount there. If so, what is it? Is 
it the State authority? If that be the case, 
then the State Constitution regulates it, and reg- 
ulates it independently of all other. But if 
there be another authority which refuses to rec- 
ognize any validity in the State Constitution ex- 
cept upon prescribed conditions, then that au- 
thority is paramount, and it may prescribe a 
reformation in parts or altogether of that Con- 
stitution. If the Times be correct, the procla- 
mations of President JoHNsON are unconstitu- 
tional, because he has imposed upon the South- 
ern States requirements which he deems essen- 
tial to the public safety—a course which seems 
to us to be both that of the Constitution and of 
common sense. 

Suppose that a certain number of persons 
living in the State of South Carolina should 
call a convention, reaffirm the Constitution, take 
an oath of fidelity to the Union, and claim to 


be reorganized as the State of South Carvlina. 


without losing its essence or its form. A vast | 


their pains. Before the total ruin of the rebel- 
lion this was the kind of advice given to the 
rebels by the New York World. ‘‘ Summon 
your Legislatures,” it said, ‘‘repeal the act of 
secession, lay down your arms, and LincoLn 
can do nothing. Elect your Senators and Rep- 
resentatives; send them to Washington; and 
as the House is not organized they will have a 
voice in the organization.” If the Times be 
correct, this was sound advice. If the country 
can not impose upon the reorganization of rebel 
States such conditions as the public safety may 
require, then the public safety is at the mercy 
of those rebel States. 

If, again, it be alleged that although all the 
people in the State have by the State attitude 
of rebellion forfeited their political rights, and 
that they are restored by the pardoning power 
under certain conditions, the whole argument 
falls to the ground by its own terms. For, 
manifestly, if all the people in a State have for- 
feited their political rights there is nobody which 
can rightfully exercise political power there, ex- 
cept by the will of the national authority, and 
under sych conditions as it may impose with a 
view to national peace and security. 

That is precisely the cardinal point in the 
labor of reorganization, which is now plainly 
apparent. The United States having over- 
thrown the armed resistance to its authority is 
now to secure that authority wherever it has 
been denied and assailed upon such conditions 
as it conceives essential to the public safety. 
Those conditions may be entirely unknown to 
any State Constitution in the recovered district. 
Indeed, in every instance thus far they are un- 
known to those Constitutions. In Mississippi, 
for instance, the State law ordains that every 
free white male of a certain age shall be deem- 
ed a qualified elector. But the President sets 
aside fourteen classes of such electors, and ad- 
mits to vote only those of the remainder who 
shall take an oath unknown to the letter and 
abhorrent to the spirit of the State Constitution. 
Why are these requirements, in the words of the 
Times, ‘*imposed upon the Southern States?” 
Simply because in the President’s estimation the 
public safety requires it. Does any body sup- 
pose that if, in his estimation any other condi- 
tion had been essential, he might not have re- 
quired it? Might he not equally have required, 
as a pledge of fidelity, that the Constitution to 
be formed for the State shall not disfranchise 
any innocent citizen because of the shape of his 
nose or the color of his face ? 

The President has, however, decided to im- 
pose no other conditions than those we have 
named. But he has not declared that any Con- 
stitution which may be submitted by the electors 
whom he has qualified, even if accepted by the 
State, shall therefore be received as final. He 
reserves to himself and to Congress, that is, to the 
people of the United States in their government 
—the ultimate decision. And what will govern 
that decision? Considerations of the public 
safety. The highest constitutional duty of both 
President and Congress is to provide for that, 
and in taking every measure which a terrible 
experience has shown to be essential to the pub- 
lic safety, they may rely upon the unfaltering 
and undivided support of every true Union man 
in the country. 


WHAT EUROPE THINKS. 


Tue United States Government has now fur- 
nished Europe with an argument which every 
government understands. It has proved itself, 
by the most tremendous test, to be practically 
invincible. _ We are not surprised, therefore, to 
hear of the sudden and amazed respect for us 
which has suddenly arisen in the most hostile 
foreign circles. We are not surprised thgt the 
French official organ emphatically denies that 
the Government intended to send reinforce- 
ments to Mexico, and that the United States 
minister in Paris has suddenly become a man 
worth knowing. We are not surprised to learn 
that very conspicuous members of the British 
Government now confess that they were entire- 
ly mistaken upon the American question, and 
would be very glad to prove that they have been 
really friendly to us—if they could. 

Indeed it is doubtless true that the dispatches 
of our Department of State are regarded with 
deeper interest than the utterances of any f. .- 
eign office in Europe; while our bonds are in 
the highest favor in Germany and Holland, and 
are creeping into England, where, however, a 
natural restlessness about Mexican affairs tem- 
porarily depresses our stocks. In fact, as one 
of the best-informed gentlemen in Europe re- 
marks, the United States Government is now 
regarded not only as one of the great powers, 
but as the strongest government on the globe. 

Meanwhile our true friends in Europe rejoice 
wisely and in full sympathy with us. They un- 
derstand, as we do, that the great fundamental 
interests of the people are the same upon both 
sides of the sea. They are working steadily 
and hopefully for their relief from many a crush- 
ing weight. They seein our success the great- 
est proof of the practicability of their efforts, 
and feel the loftiest inspiration for their con- 
tinuance. 

Our duty toward the European friends whose 


-fuith did not falter in our dartics: ls Lin. 
i 


The whole country would laugh at them for | 


We are to show that we know how to use vic- 
tory as well as to win it. We are to show that 
our faith in the equality of human rights and in 
@ government founded upon the consent of the 
governed is as sute as our power to defend that 
government against a treasonable faction. By 
our true moderation, by our manly firmness, by 
our just regard for our own rights and honest 
respect for those of others, by our independence 
of precedents established by aristocratic author- 
ity, and by our perfect confidence in our ability 
to make rules of policy as well as to follow them, 
we are to show that in no point of a secure and 
economical and free government is a republic 
inferior to the most cunningly balanced aristoc- 
racy or paternal monarchy. 

The faith of our true friends in Europe has 
been substantially our own, and the Thanks- 
giving is common to us al). 


A SIGNIFICANT ORDER. 


GeneRaL Terry, the hero of Fort Fisher, 
now commanding in Virginia, has issued a most 
important order. The laws of Virginia which 
applied to free colored persons were, as he says, 
substantially part of the slave code. Yet to those 
laws all the population freed by the emancipa- 
tion proclamation .were subjected. General 
Terry, therefore, says that the law expires with 
the reason of the law, and that henceforth all — 
people of color will enjoy exactly the same per- 
sonal liberty as all other citizens, and will be 
subject to the same restraints and punishments, 
and no other. Neither whites nor blacks will 
be permitted to be vagrants, but both whites 
and blacks may seek employment where they 
will. And as during the suspension of the civil 
tribunals criminal justice must be administered 
by military courts, the evidence of colored per- 
sons will be received by such courts in all cases. 

This is simple common sense. - The United 
States Government acknowledges no distinction 
between white and colored citizens, and wher- 
ever its authority is paramount no such distinc- 
tion can be permitted. If every provisional Gov- 
ernor of the late rebel States were like Major- 
General Terry, the country would be spared 
infinite trouble. 


CHARACTERISTIC ADVICE. 


Tue London rebel organ, the Jndex, advises 
English and French capital to invest itself as 
rapidly as possible in the Southern States, that 
a‘direct trade may be established between them 
and Europe, by which an interest adverse to 
*‘ the Northern oppressor” may be fostered. But 
in nothing, according to the Jndez, is this direct 
trade so desirable as in literature. Indeed that 


excellent authority informs us that ‘no true 


Southern gentleman or lady will ever for amuse- 
ment’s sake read a Northern book or periodical, 
Northern written or Northern printed....... The 
Sonthern book trade alone was worth to the 
North before the war many millions of dollars. 
It need not be as many thousands. And above 
all other books the most immediate and impera- 
tive want of the South is for school-books.” 

Here is the same delightful disregard of all 
the laws of human intercourse which do not de- 
pend in the least degree upon whim or passion 
that we have heard for thirty years from the late 
rebels. It springs from the same amusing igno- 
rance which used to threaten New York with 
grass in Broadway, and which supposed that an 
indignant resolution of a convention of slave- 
holders could make Charleston a great commer- 
cial capital. ‘The worthy souls might have as 
wisely determined that there should be vast coal 
beds in South Carolina, and. exhaustless iron 
mines in Florida. . 

Production and trade are very independent 
of the proceedings of hot-headed conventions. 
Fugitive-slave-bill Mason once defiantly came 
to the Senate of the United States in a suit of 
Virginia homespun. ‘That was the way in which 
the ‘‘true Southern gentleman” was to ruin all 
the woolen mills in the wicked ‘‘ North.” Some- 
body quietly turned up one of the buttons and 
showed the Connecticut trade mark. It is a 
final law. The trade mark of cheapest produc- 
tion will always be turned up on every com- 
me’: ; in the world. Mernemet Att, the last 
ereit Egyptian pacha, resolved to make Egypt 
independent of the world. The valley of the 
Nile had formerly produced indigo of fine qual- 
ity. So the pacha planted indigo in the grain 
fields. He raised a good crop. He even con- 
trolled the European indigo market. But, 
meanwhile, Egypt wanted food, and indigo 
presently yielded to the grain. 

The inevitable law includes literature no less 
than wheat. Formerly the foolish spirit which 
edits the Index demanded a ‘‘ Southern” litera- 
ture, to be supplied by ‘‘ Southern” genius, and 
to be supported by ‘‘true Southern gentlemen 
and ladies.” It was like saying that no wine 
should be drunk in the South except that which © 
was raised from Southern vines, upon Southern 
soil, and iced from the Gulf of Mexico. As a 
matter of experience Mr. WiLL1AM GILMORE 
Spos did create a literature in many volumes. 
But they were printed in New York. Where 


they were sold or read we have never learned. 


Now, however, it appears that there is a suspi- 
cion of the power of a region to produce a litera- 
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ture merely because it does not feel friendly to- 
ward another region, and it is suggested that 
England shall supply books to the South. And 
if, says the Index, ‘‘ publishers would only...... 
adapt editions a little more nearly to the 
American standard of prices they would have 
little to apprehend, at least so far as the South- 
ern country is concerned, from the absence 
of an international copyright treaty with the 
United States.” ‘The suggestion issimple. If 
England will only furnish more desirable books 
at a cheaper rate than the Yankees she can 
drive them out of the market. Who doubts it ? 
If not, the hapless “true Southern gentleman 
or lady” will be obliged to read ‘‘ Northern” 
books and periodicals. | 

This is the wisdom of the organ of the late 
rebellion in London.. ‘The true Southern gen- 
tleman and lady” will hereafter read the books 
which they can buy cheapest. But if\gsuch books 
are ‘‘ Northern printed” they will not amuse! 
We congratulate London upon: inous an 
Index. 


NO MORE FOREIGN GOODS. 


Ir is wel! understood that the tariff will be re- 
modeled at he next session of Congress. Three 
distinct parties demand alterations in the pres- 
ent schedule of duties. One party, calling them- 
selves Free-traders, ask that the duties on for- 
eign goods be reduced, and that Government 
rely more exclusively on the product of internal 
taxes for revenue. Another party, calling chem- 
selves Protectionists, demand that the duties be 
raised on all foreign commodities which enter 
into competition with home manufactures. And 


a third party request that the duties on foreign 


goods be raised, with a view of checking im- 
portations and diminishing the outward flow of 
specie. 

The Free-traders, stand on principle. They 
denounce all interference by Government with 
the freedom of trade, and assert, with good rea- 
son, that protective duties are merely taxes on 
one class of the community for the benefit of 
another class. The Protectionists, on the oth- 
er hand, argue from the point of view of self- 
interest, and claim that it is the interest of the 
country that manufactures be developed, and 
that this can not be completely achieved until, 
for a period, they have been relieved altogether 
This argument, 
sound or unsound as it may be, is likely to be 
urged in quarters where it might have been sup- 
posed that free-trade doctrines would have been 


‘ generally prevalent. Illinois is not blind to the 


prospect of becoming the great manufacturing 
State of the Union. 

But it is possible that the views of both these 
classes may be made to give way to the more 
immediate cogency of the reasoning of the thir 
party to which we have alluded. 

It can not be denied that there is danger of 
large importations, and consequently of a heavy 
drain of gold, and consequently of a high pre- 
mium upon specie. It is now certain that the 
Western crops are going to be the largest ever 
harvested. It follows that the Western people 
are going to be rich, and will, of course, have a 
great deal of money to spend. That, in the 
ordinary course of events, they will spend a 
large portion of this in foreign drygoods and 
foreign luxuries, is clear. Our merchants are 
making their preparations already for a heavy 
fall trade, and from present appearances, if no 
currency disturbance occurs, the spring trade 
will be even heavier. Now, it is obvious that 
the country can not stand heavy importations 
without very serious injury. The slight cir- 
cumstance of a few millions of gold being ex- 
ported in May and June has enabled speculators 
to **corner” the gold market, and the premium 
has risen from 129 to 142. For daily delivery 
gold is worth from } to 3 per cent. aday. If, 
in October or in February next, we have to pay 
for an unusually large quantity of foreign goods, 

and cotton does'‘not come forward in very large 
amounts to discharge the debt, gold will be 
shipped in quantities which may render it as 
much more valuable than greenbacks as it ever 
was. 

It is this danger which has led many men to 
consider the expediency of raising the tariff 
upon all foreign goods which are not of prime 
necessity to a point that would prove prohibi- 
tory. Tea, coffee, hides, spices, drugs, and 
some other similar articles we can not dispense 
with, and the duty on these should never be so 
high as to diminish materially their consump- 
tion, otherwise it becomes unduly oppressive on 
our own people. But foreign silks, woolens, cot- 
tons, laces, hardware, glass, wines, cigars, to- 
bacco, ete. etc,, constitute more than one half 
the entire import list, and we could dispense 
with the whole of them. Most of these articles 
can be made at home, and the others are super- 
fluities. Suppose Congress levied a duty of 200 
or 250 per cent. on these articles, and thus shut 
them out altogether ? } 

The effect would be that our wives would 
not be able to indulge in the luxury of Lyons 
silks, or their husbands in Champagne, Chateau 
Yquem, and fifty cent Cabafias: which would 
be sad. But, om the other hand, another effect 
would be that the country at large would have 

$100,000,000 or $150,000,000 less to pay to the 


specie: whence it would follow that coin would | 


accumulate at the central points, and that the 
first tight money-market would very materially 
reduce the premium on gold. Whether this 
would be an advantage that would compensate 
us for the privation of silks and Champagne 
every reader must decide for himself. 

In this country, as a rule, price—within cer- 
tain limits—does not govern expenditure. The 
ion of foreign goods has never been 
d by tariffs: it has often been larger 
under a high tariff than under a low one. But 
has always been in direct ratio to bank ex- 
pansion. Given the bank discounts of the Unit- 
ed States, it has always been easy to figure out 
the importations of foreign goods, and the con- 
sumption, or, in other words, the extravagance 
of the people. \To put the formula in homelier 
language, we always spend all the money we 
can get, whether it procures us little or much. 


But the expenditure of an absolutely prohib- | 


itory tariff has never been tried. The tariff of 
1828-32, against which South Carolina rebelled, 
and which was repealed as intolerable, was less 
severe than the tariff now in force. ' No tariff 
has ever been adopted in this country with the 
dircct purpose of excluding foreign goods. We 
know that American women will wear nearly as 
many silk dresses at $4 a yard as they would 
wear at $2, and that American men will drink 
as much Champagne at #5 a bottle as at $2 50. 
But if the silks cost $15 a yard, and the Cham- 
pagne $15 a bottle, would the importers find 
custoggers ? 

Of course no prohibitory tariff waa§d be per- 
manent. ‘The tendency of the couhfry is nat- 
urally to gravitate toward free trade. But we 
are now in.a transition state. We may be said 
to have no financial policy, and ‘no capacity to 
adopt one until a return to specie payments has 
been effected. Till then all must be temporary 
make-shift, and empirical effort to stay the bad 
effects of a violation of financial laws. . ‘The ques- 
tion, therefore, is not whether it is better in the 
abstract to exclude foreign commodities, or to 
impose prohibitory duties on articles which our 
people want; but whether, in view of our pe- 
culiar circumstances, and the vital importance 
of getting back to specie payments as soon as 
we can, some sacrifice had better not be made, 
and some restraints imposed on the extrava- 
gance of our people, in the hope of checking 
the outflow of specie, and the inevitable tend- 
ency of gold to rise as it becomes scarce. 


NO DANGER! 


-A critic of the Boston meeting to consider 
the true policy of reorganization, says that there 
is nothing to warrant the assumption that if 
‘¢the loyal residents of the different States of 
the South are allowed to exercise a right which 
the residents of other States enjoy without dis- 
pute, they will do so to the prejudice of a par- 
ticular interest.” 

The critic has apparently failed to observe 
that the object of the Boston meeting was to 
recommend that **the loyal residents,” and not 
a part of them most of whom have been rebels, 
should exercise the political power of the State. 
The critic means, however, not the loyal resi- 
dents, but a certain part of them, and he asserts 
that there is no reason to believe that they will 
endanger the rights of any particular interest— 
that is, disfranchise the colored loyal citizens of 
the State. This is rather a bold statement in 
view of the facts. 

Tennessee, for instance, has reorganized, and 
not only disfranchises the colored citizen, but cov- 
ers him with every kind ef civil disability. The 
Nashville Ztmes says of the bill ordaining the 
status of the colored population: ‘‘ We opposed 
the bill while pending in the Lower House, not 
only because it was essentially wrong in some 
features and wholly uncalled for in others, but 
also because it would certainly prevent oo 
sion of our Congressiqnal On in next 
: seeeee 0 far as it adds any thing to our 
present laws it is a bill to re-establish slavery.” 

In North Carolina a correspondent of the 
Times says that “opposition to negro suffrage 
at present is unanimous.” Among whom? 
Among the very class to which it is proposed to 
intrust exclusively the reorganization of the 
State, and of which the same correspondent 
says: ‘*‘I am sorry to say that the great mass 
of the intelligent portion of the community still 
have some slight leaning in opposition to tae 
authority of the National Government. Many 
who had been to me as Union men, 
I found had no better claims to that honorable 
appellation than hearty and unqualified disap- 
proval of and opposition to the tyrannical course 
of Davis and his minions.” §So also Mr. Asu- 
LEY, Assistant Superintendent of Negro Affairs, 
says, two weeks later, ‘‘ The spirit of slavery in 

its rancor still lives in North Carolina, and 
is determined to dominate.” 

In Virginia, Provost-Marshal-General WELLS 
says of the late election there that he had learn- 
ed ‘‘an oath of allegiance was not conclusive 
evidence of loyalty; but that it was surely worth- 
less unless accompanied by consistent conduct 
and loyal acts.” In Dinwiddie and Roanoke 
Counties, Virginia, the people, who, the concil- 
iatory Tribune says, are deterred from imitating 
their late oracle, Rurrti, by their lack of brains 


world at large, and would not require to export » to blow out, have resolved to pay five dollars a& 


of these counties have probably exactly as much 
brains and of the same kind as the rest of the 
population in the late rebel States. 

' “The New York Times, also, in an elaborate 
and careful article, declares that ‘‘the loyal 
men of the South will not give it” [the suffrage] 
—meaning, of course, by “‘ loyal men,” white 
men; and adds, in proof of its assertion, that 
the seven new Constitutions of the Border and 
Southern States expressly limit the suffrage to 
white men. The 7hibune says: ‘‘ We trust, on 
the contrary, that the ruling caste at the South 
may be prompted to do what is just and needful 
by their own enlightened convictions of justice, 
security, and wise policy.” It then despairing- 
ly asks: ‘* Why should the South insist on the 
perpetual serfdom or vassalage of her principal 
body of laborers?” There is such a thing as 
history. Why did she insist upon it? That is 
the reason why she will. 

The testimony is uniform. The rights of “a 
particular interest” are necessarily endangered 
by confiding all the political power to another 
interest. The character of that interest is de- 
scribed in the letter we have quoted from the 
Times. And can any hody say why the rights 
of nearly half the populacion at the South, and 
the peace of the whole nation, should be endan- 
gered by the people who have ‘‘a slight lean- 
ing” toward treason? Would the proprietors 
of papers which advocate this policy insist upon 
intrusting their buildings and property to those 
who had ‘‘a slight leaning” toward arson, and 

burglary? Or would they consider it the perfec- 


to decide whether men of the most undoubted 
honesty and fidelity should guard their premises 
and property ? 


PROVISIONAL GOVERNOR OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Ir is just as sensible to speak of MaGraTH or 
Pickens for provisional Governor of South Caro- 
lina as of W. W. Boyce. He was one of the 
fiercest of secessionists and most fiery of fire- 
eaters. On the evening before Mr. Lincoin’s 
election in 1860 he, at that time a member of 
Congress from South Carolina, was serenaded 
by the intending secessionists at Columbia, in 
that State, and said, ‘‘I think the only policy 
for us is to arm as soon as we receive authentic 
intelligence of the election of LincoLn......... 
We will not submit whether the other Southern 
States act with us or with our enemies.” It is 
very possible that the course of events has taught 
Mr. Boyce the criminal folly of such talk. But 
if there be a body of leaders who deceived and 
stimulated the South into treason and rebellion, 
W. W. Boyce is one of them; and WicraLu 
might as properly have been made provisional 
Governor of Texas as Boyce of South Carolina. 


“CONQUERED BY THE NORTH.” 


In his reply to the President, Judge Frost, 
of ,the South Carolina delegation, said: “ We 
are defeatedyand conquered by the North, who 
are too /styéng for us.” That little remark 
showed pftecisely his state of mind. The fact 
is, that the people of the United States through 
their Government have suppressed a tremendous 
rebellion. But no section has done it. The 
rebels were the slave-masters and their depend- 
ents in some of the States, and the Copperheads 
in others. The authority of the Government 
has been maintained against the efforts of VaL- 
LANiNGHAM in Ohio, the Chicago Times in Il- 
linois, FeRNaNDO and Bensamin Woop in New 
York, Witt1aM B, Rexp in Philadelphia, and 
the Boston Courier, as well as against those of 
Judge Frost and his friends in South Carolina. 
And when he speaks of that Government as 
**the North,” he shows that he considers him- 
self a citizen of one country, subjugated by the 
superior power of another. 

Judge Frost is mistaken. He has not been 
defeated by the North. He has been overpow- 
ered by the Government of his country, against 


low-citizen, helped the Government in over- 
powering him. Judge Frost has, therefore, no 
right to speak of the people of South Carolina 
as ‘‘us.” For half of those people were of the 
side of what he calls *‘ the North,” and by every 
means they could command strengthened the 
Government to which ArKxen turned a cold: 
shoulder, and which Boyce and the rest of 
Frost’s candidates for Governor did all the 

could to destroy. 


ments they narrowly restrict; and the people | 


tion of practical wisdom to allow such persons | 


which he rebelled ; and Ropert Sma his fel- | 


they can not obtain it w 


| monthly wages to colored men, whose move- ? and to that love which has offered the last sacri 


fice, speak of himself at this moment, it would sure... - 


ly be in the spirit of Jouw words: 
“Were I but capable of inter to the world 
one half the great thoughts and noble feelings which 
are buried in her grave, I should be the medium of 


a greater benefit to it than is ever likely to arise: - 


from any thing th-t I can write, unprom and . 
ansseléted by her but umivalel 


DOMESTIC INTE! LIGENCE. 
On the 21st of June President Johnson a 

Parsons Provisional Governor of 
’ On the 24th of June the President, at an interview with 
a delegation from South Carolina,’ gave a more definite 
shape to his policy of reconstruction. He intimated that 
he was probably a better States-rights man than any 
member of the delegation. He distinctly declared that 
South Carolina could expect no Government to be recog- 
nized which did not, by an especial provision, ratify the 
Constitutional amendment abolishing slavery. He said, 
furthermore, that ‘‘the policy, now that the rebellion is 
suppressed, is not to restore the State Government through 
military rule, but by the people. While the war has 
emancipated slaves, it has emancipated a larger number 
of white men, He would talk plain, as the delegation 
had that was what they desired. He could go to men 
who had owned or a hundred slaves, and who did not 
care as much for poor white man as they did for the 
negro. Those who own the land have the capital to em- 
ploy help, and therefore some of our Northern friends are 
deceived when they, living afar off, think they can exer- 
cise a greater control over the freedmen than the Southern 
men who have been reared where the institution of slavery 
has prevailed. Now he did not want thelatesiaveholders 
to control the negro votes agaitist white meni Let each 
State judge of the depository of its own political power. 
He was for emancipation. He was for emancipating the 
white man as well as the black.” 


_ IMPORTANT ORDER. 
Major-General Terry has issued thé following highly- 
important order: 


GENERAL ORDERS—No. 117. 


ov Vinemia, 
RicuMonp, Va., June 23, 1965. 

The laws of the State of Virginia, and the ordinances 
of the different municipalities within the State, havin 
especial reference aud made to restrain the persona 
liberty of, free colored persons, were designed for the gov- 
ernment of such persons while living amidst a population 
of colored slaves; they were enacted in the interest of 
slave-owners, and were designed for the security of slave- 
property; they were substantially parts of the slave-code. 

Slavery bas been abolished in Virginia, and therefore 
upon the principle that where the reason of the law ceases 
the law itself ceases, these laws and ordinances have be- 
come obsolete. People of color will henceforth enjoy the 
same personal liberty that other citizens and inhabitants 
enjoy; they will be subject to the same restraints and to 
the same punishments, for crime, that are imposed on 
whites, and to no others. 

Vagrancy, however, will not be permitted; neither 
whites nor blacks can be 
occupations, to desert their families, or roam in idleness 
about this department; but neither whites nor blacks will 
be restrained fram oo employmeut elsewhere, when 

th just compensation at their 
homes, nor from traveling from place to place on proper 
or legitimate business, 

Until the civil tribunals are re-established the adwinis- 
tration of criminal justice must, of necessity, be by mili-~ 
tary courts; before such courts the evidence of colored 
persons will be received in all cases. 

By command of . Major-General A. H, Tzrgyr. 

Ep. W. Assistant Adjutant-General. ‘ 


NEWS ITEMS. . 

General J. D. Cox has been nominated candidate for 
next Governor of Ohio by the Union party. 

The funeral of the eminent general and statesman, D. 
Manuel Doblado, Juarez's late Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
took place on the afternoon of June 23 from his late resi- 
dence in this city, No. 39 East Fifteenth Street. 

Rear-Admiral Samuel Francis Du Pont expired June 23 
at the Lapierre House, Philadelphia, being nearly sixty- 


fifty of which were t in the naval 
of the United States, Admiral Pont has been 
ill since June, 1863, being incapacitated for active service, 


and has been on an indefinite leave of absence. | 
On June 28 President Johnson issued a 


tion 

announcing the tion of the blockade of Galveston 

and other of the Mississippi River, and that 

they will be fo commerce, with certain re-. 


er after the first of July prox- 


It is 
Carolina will be completed in time to have the election 
for delegates to the State Convention held about the mid- 


of August. 
On the 2ist of June G. A. Trenholm, late rebel Secre- 
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the 12th the Emperor presided 
at = Council of Ministers, and at a sitting of the Privy 
the Fishmot 


lated fleet had 

the English Coast. The two fleets Were expected to be at 

Plymouth about the middle of July. I¢ is re- 
ed that Prince of Wales will probably review the 


allowed to abandon their proper , 
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Mra. William H. Seward, wife of the Secretary of State, . 
died on the forenoon of June 21. 
tary of the any ex-Governor Aiken, of South Car- 
olina, and General R. 8. Ewell —_ for pardon under 
the provision of the amnesty proclamation. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association have closed 
their transaction for the purchase of Ford’s theatre for 
the sum of $100,000, 
Major-General Gordon Granger assumed command of 
all the June 1T. 
John CG, dge was in Havana June 17. 
Charlies James Faulkner, formerly our Minister to 
France, has applied for and received pardon from the 
President. 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
Tae Fnglish journals and members of Parllament 
iis y advise us as to how it 
ing for as to treat Jefferson Davis and his comparion tral- 
tors. At a banquet given by the ee Company 
to the Prince of Wales Lord Brougham the following 
pom “If my voice could reach across the Atlantic ’ 
it would tell our kimsmen that their best friends, those 
— = 
Mrs. SEWARD. 
Tum family of the Secretary of State has been ] 
again sorely smitten. pape who khew Mrs. | 
Sewarp can know what a her husband and 
children have lost. The tenderest of mothers, the : 
truest and wisest of counselors, rs most retirive, : 
faithful, and patient of women, influence wi:l 
be forever felt in the tranquil wisdom andl fidelity | Looe Proce. 
of her husband's service to humanity and his coun- 
try. Her religious faith, her intelligent politic. |. make 
al confidence, her gentle and pervasi thy coast off ané that in return the French armor : 
cheered her long hours of seclusion and illness, and rs 
strengthened the heart he ce of those even who ‘ 
seldom saw her. Could he who knew. her best, ¢ Plymouth, and the Emperor | rv) | 
and who owed so mach to her womanly instinct, bourne. Lik a 


8, 1865. 
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THE BELLE OF THE “GOLDEN RULE." 


||| ae WRECK OF THE “GOLDEN RULE.” 
te Own the morning of May 30 the Golden Rule, a 
* steamship of the Nicaragua Transit Company, was 


‘ i _ wrecked on the shoal and coral island El Roncador, 
in the Caribean Sea. She was on her way from 
New York to Aspinwall, and was due at the latter 
place May 31. ‘he ship struck on a reef, head on, 
whgre she remained twenty minutes, when she 
swung broadside ani soon afier bilged. Efforts 


= 


» 


were made to back her off into deep water, but she 
could not be moved. It was then certain that the 
vessel must soon become a total wreck, and the all- 
important problem now was how two save the lives 
of those on board, numbering nearly six hundred. 


-Jt was not known at first that the reef which the 


vessel had struck was part of a coral island, and the 
prospect offered to the passengers was a very gloomy 
one, as it was thought that they would have to rely 
upon boats and rafts for their safety. It was there- 
fore a joyful sight when the low coral bank was 
discovered near at hand. 

The island upon which the passengers were land- 
ed was one of the numerous keys or cays which 
stud the sea of the Antilles, and which are the ter- 
ror of the mariners who navigate it. They are 


usually mere banks of sand, elevated a few feet 
above the water, occasionally supporting a few 
bushes, or a scrubby, tempest-twisted palm or two, 
and only frequented by the sea-birds for rest and 


VIEW ON THE ISLAND, LOOKING WESTWARD, 
| THE WRECK OF THE “GOLDEN RULE”—SCENES UPON THE ISLAND EL RONCADOR.—[From py Gzorex W. Suovurps. J 


THE WRECK. 


incubation, and by turtles for laying their eggs. 
Around them there is always a reef of coral, built 
up.from the bottom of the sea by those wonderful 
architects, the coral insects. This reef surrounds 
the cay, at a greater or less distance, like a ring, 
leaving between it and the island propera belt of 
water, of variable depth and of the loveliest blue. 
The reef, which is sometimes scarcely visible above 
the sea, effectually breaks the force of the waves. 
Except a few of the larger enes, none of these cays 
are inhabited, axcept by the turtle-fishers. The 
name, E] Roncador, signifies The Snorer. It is a 
small cay, three quarters of a mile long, and, at the 
widest, not more than four hundred vards broad— 
a mere bank of white sand. If is famous for its 
turtles, which during the night-time crawl upon 
the shore to deposit their eggs. 

The island El Roncador was, after all, a dreary 
place of refuge. There was scarcely a shrub on 
its surface. But it was preferable to the hazard 


it 
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of being out at sea in frail rafts and small boats. 
The passengers were landed in a rain-storm, and 
were not, therefore, in a very comfortable situation. 
A good portion of the provisions was saved, though 
not all in a sound condition. The baggage of the 
passengers was nearly all Jost. 

In the mean time there was great anxiety at As- 
i 0n account of the non-arrival of the vessel. 
Jn tue 6th of June a boat containing the purser and 
second officer of the missing steamer arrived there, 
reporting the total loss of the Golden Rule. The 
next day the Huntsville and State of Georgia arrived 
at Aspinwall, and were sent to the assistance of the 
shipwrecked crew, which had been now a week 
upon the desert island. On these vessels the crew 
was taken to Aspinwall, where every possible kind- 
ness was shown to the unfortunate. The appear- 
ance of this six hundred people after their tempo- 
rary isolation from civilized life was far from pre- 
posses: ili. 
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THE COMMISSARY DEPARTMENT. « 


“A SAIL! A SAILI" 
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LUTHER C. LADD. 


THE LADD AND WHITNEY MONUD- 
MENT AT LOWELL. 


On the 17th of June the city of Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, in common with the highest authorities 
of the State and the nation, paid public honors to 
the memory of Lurwer C. Lapp and Apprson O. 
Wuitnxey, the first martyrs of the great rebellion, 
by the dedication of a splendid monument over their 
remains. 

{ In response to the President’s call of April 15, 
1861, for 75,000 three months’ troops, the Sixth 
Massachusetts started from Lowell on the morning 
of the 16th, under the command of Colonel FE. F. 
Jones. There were eight companies, one half of 
which were from Lowell, two from Lawrence, and 
one each from Groton and Acton. At Roston three 
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joiged them—one from 
Boston, another from 
| Worcester, and a third 
from Stoneham. All 
: along its route through 
New York and Phila- 
delphia the regiment 
was received with the 
loudesi acclamations. 
On the 19th of April 
it reached Baltimore. 
Passing through the 
city in: horse-cars, the 
regiment was attacked 
by furious mob. 
Leaving the cars, the 
soldiers attempted to 
the Washing- 
ton dépot on foot. But 
the fury of the mob 
only increased, and in 
some instances fire- 
arms were discharged, 
until at length the reg- 
iment was compelled 
- to return the fire, kill- 
ing and wounding a 
number of their assail- 
.ants. In this encount- 
er Lapp and Wuirt- 
NEY, of Lowell, and 
CHARLES A. TAYLOR, 
| of Boston, were killed, 
and Sumner H. 
HAM, of Lawrence, was 
mortally wounded. 

These were the first 
lives lost in the war, 
no one having been 
killed in the attack on 
Fort Sumter the week 
before. It readily oc- 
curred to all that this 
melancholy event took 
place on the anniversary of the battle of Lexington, 
adding fresh interest to that memorial day. - 

On Monday, May 6, nearly three weeks after the 
affray, the bodies of Wurrney and Lapp reached 
Lowell, and their funeral was celebrated in Hunt- 
ington Hall, A larger funeral cortége than had ever 
before been seen in Lowell followed the remains 
from the Hall to the Cemetery. 

The manner jn which these men were killed nat- 
urally ped in their previous life. 
‘WHITNEY was born in Waldo, Maine, October 30, 
1839, and was scarcely twenty-two years of age at 
the time of his death. He had been in Lowell two 
years, in the employ of the Middlesex Company. 
Lapp was born at Alexandria, New Hampshire, 
December 22, 1843, and was only seventeen years 
old when he died. With the excention of this brief 
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DEDICATION OF THE MONUMENT IN MEMORY OF LADD AND WHI 
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them had a stainless 


record there is nothing 
noticeable in the career 
of these two heroes 
thus suddenly glorified 
by death for their coun- 
try’s sake. Both of 


moral reputation. 

In 1863 the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature 
appropriated $2000 for 
the erection of a mon- 
ument to Lapp and 
Wuitsey, provided 
LowELL would raise 
an equal sum. The 
monument was erected 
early in April of this 
year, in Merrimac 
Square—hereafter to be | 
known as Monument 
Square—and arrange- 
ments were made for 
its dedication on the 
19th of that month. 
The ceremony was post- 
poned on account of the 
death of President Lin- 
COLN. 

The monument is of 
Concord granite. The 
plan is cruciform, meas- 
uring fifteen feet on the 
longer arms and twelve 
feet on the shorter. The 
whole height is twenty- 
seven feet and six inch- 
es. The prominent feat- 
ures of the design con- 
sist of a central shaft 
placed upon a plinth, 
and also of a high base, | 
upon two sides of which, - 
forming the longer 
arms, are two sarcoph- 
agi, having on each side, respectively, the names 
of the martyred soldiers, L. C. Lapp and A. O. 
Wuirtngy, and inserted in the ends are raised lau- 
rel wreaths. 

The cornices of the sarcophagi are ornamented 


| with thirteen raised stars. Upon the other two 


sides of the base, forming the shorter arms, are two 
plinths, the same height of the sarcophagi, with the 
inscriptions. On the Merrimac Street side are the 
words : 


“ AppIson, O. Wuitney, born in Waldo, Me., Oct. 39, 
1839; Luruge C. Lapp, born in Alexandria, N. H., Dec. 
22, 1843; marched from Lowell in the 6th M. V. M., to 
the defense of the National Capital, and fell mortally 
wounded in the attack on their regiment while passing 
through Baltimore, April 19th, 1861. The Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts and the City of Lowell dedicate this 
mounment to their memory. 4 

Apptr 19, 1865." 


ADDISON 0, WHITNEY. 


On the Moody Street side is the following : 
** Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame; nothing but well apd fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble, 
99 


The horizontal are merged into the vertical lines 
by fluted trusses, with raised stars resting upon the 
four arms, and above these is a plinth with a meuld- 
ed base and ornamented cornice, on two sides of 
which are bronze medallions of the coat of arms of 
the State of Massachusetts and of the city of Lowell. 
Upon this plinth is a shaft terminating with a pyra- 
mid, below which there are four stars, one on each 
side. 
is highly creditable to the taste of the committee 
and the skill of the designers. 


The dedicatory ceremonies were simple and ap- 
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TNEY, LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS, 17, 1865.—[Skercuep px H, Hazp.] 


The composition has a pleasing outline, and : 
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. humblest, x by the intrinsic greatness hg their souls, 


held April 23, 1860. 
_ the Circular Chiirch rest the remains of Joun C. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


After the arrival of the procession at 


cieaent Square Governor ANDREW delivered an 


eloquent address, which thus concludes : 


from the mountains to the sea; while this busy 
stream of human life sweeps on by the banks of the river, 


bearing to eternity its freight of destiny and It 
shall speak to your children, of death, but of or- 
talit It shall stand here,.a mute, ve witness of 


secrated in unselfish 
that gratitude will remember, and 


i 
er the worth of their offerings, have risen 
peerage of virtue." 


RUINS IN THE HEART OF 
CHARLESTON. 


Our readers doubtless remember the ruinous fire 
which devastated Charleston in the month of De- 
cember, 1861. The fire broke out in a sash factory 
at the foot of Hazel Street, and, under the impulse 
given it by a stiff breeze, did not cease until a con- 
sideratle portion of the city from East Bay to King 
Street was destroyed. Among the prominent build- 
ings burned were the South Cerolina Institute, the 
Circular Church, the Catholic Cathedral, St. An- 
drew’s Hall, and the Theatre. 

The illustration which we engrave on page 428, 
taken from a photograph by BARNARD, places the 
reader upon King Street, and gives him a view of 
the desolating effect of the conflagration. Standing 
here, he sees opposite him the Circular Church on 
Meeting Street. It is surrounded by a scaffold. It 
was the design of the Charlestonians to repair the 
injury done tothe church. The attempt was made, 
but subsequently G1LLMoRE’s shells discouraged the 

_citizens, and the work was given up. At-the right 
of the church are the ruins of the South Carolina 
Institute, in which the Democratic Convention was 

In the immediate vicinity of 


CaLnown. 

There is a tragic interest connected with the scene 
presented by the artist. The record which the City 
of Charleston has written for itself is infamous and 
terrible. It gave birth to a rebellion which was 
unnecessary and inhuman. But the destruction 
intended for others fell with an intolerable weight 
upon itself.. Its commerce was destroyed. It was 
devastated by twoconflagrations, the latter of which 
was kindled by the rebels on leaving the city. For 


‘4 nearly two full years its streets might not be walked 


without mortal peril. Its haughty citizens, impov- 
erished and humbled, either fled from its precincts 
or skulked in cellars. And, after four years, the 
city which had suffered so much for its own folly 
was relieved from her. burden, not by triumphant 
rebels, but by the final and complete victory of that 
Government which it had defied, and had hoped to 
destroy. Could any more effective punishment be 

_ measured out to traitors than this which they have 
brought upon themselves? 


TRIAL OF THE CONSPIRATORS. 


WE give on 429 an accurate and graphic 
picture of the Old Penitentiary at Washington in 
which the conspirators in the assassination are con- 
fined, and where they have been undergoing trial. 

There are four rows of cells, which in the picture 
we give are disclosed to the eye of the reader. 
Every cell is numbered, and a sentinel guards the 
one-occupied. In the second cell, numbering from 
the left, and on the third row from the street, Mrs. 
Surratt is confined, that cell being the nearest to 
the turning that leads to the court. Payne occu- 
pies the cell just below Mrs. Surratr’s. ARNOLD's 
cell is on the ground-floor; HAaRro.p’s is in the top 
tier. The other conspirators are confined in cells 
further back. No light can enter these places of 
confinement but what.comes through the windows 
on the left of the wall. 

The counsel for the defense have “entered their 
pleas. Mr. Reverpy Jonnson’s protest against 
the jurisdiction of the court is a very able and elab- 
orate document. Mr. Jounson does not enter into 
any special argument for the accused, leaving that 
to his associates. og 

Mr. F. Stone, counsel for HAROLD, claimed that 
no évidence had been offered that HAROLD had ever 


- conspired with Boorn and others in aid of the re- 


bellion, though there was no doubt that he had 
aided in the escape of Booru. He had nothing to 
do with the murder. Boorn’s dying words were 
adduced in proof of Haro.p’s innocence. 

Mr. Cox claimed for ARNoLD and O’LAvuGHLIN 
that, although they may have listened to Bootn’s 
suggestions, they were guiltless of any connection 
with the murder. If they were in any way con- 
nected with the conspiracy to capture the President 
and other prominent officers, they had withdrawn 
SO soon as more violent measures were en ° 
In regard to SPANGLER Mr. claimed that 
Bootn’s designs were not known to his client. All 
SPANGLER was to do was to hold Booru’s horse, but 

_ he even failed to do that. ~ 

Mr. Dorsrer’s argument in behalf of Payne and 
ATZEROTT was sutiiciently to the point. He ad- 
mitted that Payne had attempted to murder Secre- 
tary Sewakp. He only claimed for him that he 
acted from his conviction of what was right. In 
behalf of ArzERorr he produced a statement drawn 


up by the prisoner himself. In this statement Ar- 


zeroTT confesses that he was one of the to 
capture the President, or any member of the Cab- 
inet, or General Grant, or Vice-President Joun- 
sox. This plot failed; and the second, which con- 
templated murder, Arzerorr had broken away from 
from its first disclosure. 

Mr. Ewrsa, counsel for Dr. Mupp, after an ex- 
amination of the evidence pronounced it to be insuf- 
ficient to convict his client. 

All the arguments for the accused 


read, Associate Judge-Advocate Bincuam 


on Tuesday, June 27, he would be ready with so 
much of his summing up as touched the question of 
the jurisdiction of the court, and he hoped by the 
next day to deliver the conclusion of his argument. 


IN LIBBY. 


Atong, alone, how dark and drear 
Is life within this prison cell! 

My cold, damp couch seems but a bier, 
My very voice a funeral knell 

That sadly tolls amid my pains, 

In mockery of these iron chains. 


I hear the music of the bells 
Float out upon the summer's air— 
Now like the sea their chorus swells, 
Now faintly as the breath of prayer— 
Yet lingering still as if to bless 
My heart within its loneliness. 


The tide comes up from out the bay, 
The sails ride to and fro, 

I stand and watch them all the day 
Out on the stream below ; 

But bending sail nor flowing sea 

Brings one sweet word of joy to me. 


For treason taints the soft South air, 
And orphans cry aloud for bread ; 
While Murder stalking every where, 
Laughs o’er its own unburied dead 
Till Hell seems bursting all aflame, 
And Freedom hides her face in shame. 


Oh, strike again, ye marshaled hosts 
* ‘Who draw the sword for Liberty! 
For now the hated tyrant boasts 
‘This land shall bow to Slavery ;” 
And yonder where the blue cross waves 
Goes up the shout, ‘‘ Ye too are slaves!” 


Let not the Past be all in vain, 

Nor pause to soothe thy widowed sorrow ; 
Thy heroes sleep upon the plain, 

And glory waits thee on the morrow ; 
For God will hold the Freeman’s hand, 
And guide thee well, my own proud land! 

Lipsy Prison, RicnMOND, Va., Jan. 6, 1864. 


AFTER THOSE SEVEN-THIRTIES. 
A SIMPLE JOB. 


WELL, Sir, there is a certain amount of interest 
attaching to the commonest jobs in our line, as you 
say. But the detective system in this country ain’t 
what it is in Old England : it’s younger, you know. 
There is some smart fellows among us, though ; not 
that /’m one of em. I’m modest,I am. But I'll 
tell you how I done up that Osdell job, if you care 
to hear it. I dare say it'll sound simple/énouglh to 
you, Sir. It does to me. 

Osdell’s banking-house in the village of L——, 
in this State, was cracked some three months ayo, 
and one thousand four hundred and twenty dollars in 
Seven-Thirties was carried off. Mr. Osdell sent to 
us for a detective, and I went down to L——. It 
was a simple enough state of things. A young fel- 
low by the name of Lawrence Haight had left town 
immediately after the robbery, and inquiries at his 
boarding-house showed that he left without giving 
any notice of his intention. He had been idling 
around the village for some weeks, and the woman 
he boarded with said he had been pretty hard up for 
funds, but had told her he expected some money 
from his uncle; and the day after the robbery he 
had paid her up and left town. I called at the 
post-office and found that no letter had come for 
Haight ; those country postmasters know every let- 
ter that passes through their hands, you see; and 
at the express office the same tidings were rendered. 
Haight was no doubt the robber. I set out to find 
him. | 

The ticket agent and the baggage man at the lit- 
tle railroad dép6t were positive Haight bad not left 
town that way. Nothing had been seen of: him at 
the dépét. 

I went back to the village—half a mile or so off 
from the railroad it was; railroads don’t turn out 
much for little places like that—and found that my 
man had probably thought to hide his trail a little 
by walking to the next station—about six miles 
away. I took a horse and rodeoverthere. At the 
hotel where I took dinner I found that a. man an- 
swering the description exactly had stopped there 
to supper the day after the robbery, his 
name as Barton Love. As soon as I saw that I 
knew the fellow must be a flat, for he couldn’t have 
picked out a more suspicious name than that to 
travel on, could he? ha, ha! I've known hate to 
disguise itself as Jove often before that, you see; it’s 
a common game enough 


J 
i 


to at the time. . 
About two weeks ago I had a call to in 


and the Burlington and Quincy. 
So I was about in the fix of the man at three cross- 
roads, uncertain which of them leads to the place 
he wants to go to. In such a case as that, Sir, 
when there seems to be no kind of a choice in the 
matter, my rule is to always take the least likely 
route. Because, don't you see, a thief who had 
fears of being followed would do that very thing to 
throw his pursuers off the scent. Now of these 
three railroads, one was the very road I had reason 
to believe my man had come to Chicago over when 
he left Canada, and that was the Michigan Central 
road. So it being least likely that a man would 
come to Chicago and then go right back on the 
same road he come on, that was my route. Not 
much keen judgment to brag on about that, vou'll 
say; and you're right, there wasn’t. It was about 
like flipping up a copper and crying ‘‘Tails this way, 
heads that way.” gl 

I stopped at the first station I came to, on the 
Michigan Central road, and made inquiries for my 
man and woman. It’s any quantity easier to fol- 
low a man and a woman together than either of ’em 
separate. I was two days going that way from 
town to town, talking with every man that would 
talk with me, not in a way to let ’em know my 
business, you see; I’m not such a fool as that, though 
I don’t profess any particular smartness. I gener- 
ally took occasion to mention the subject of the 
Seven-thirty loan, in the first place, thinking I might 
happen to hit on something that way; and from 
that leading up to any topic I smelt ahead that had 
any show of meat in it. 

About dark of the second day I came to that little 
place they call— Well, blow me, Sir, if I ever can 
remeniber the name of that place when I want to. 
It’s a God-forsaken little hole a few miles west of | 
Kalamazoo, in the State of Michigan. It was rain- 
ing like spouts when I got off the train, and the 
first place I headed for was a little liquor saloon a 
few rods from the place where the cars stopped—for 
the railroad dépét was shut up. I ought to have 
mentioned, perhaps, that it was a freight train I 
came in on, which accounts for the dépét being shut, 
youknow. Sol put my head down and cut through 
the rain and mud for the liquor saloon. 

It was half full of loafers, drying themselves at a 
pot of a stove, where a fire of that dirty, smoky 
Western coal was burning. 3 

‘* Nasty weather,” says I to my nearest neighbor, 
as I pulled a stool under me by the stove. 

‘* Yas,” says he. 

“ Any hotel around here?” says I, for I hadn’t 
seen any signs of one. 

‘‘ Thar’s one up to th’ Square,” says my neighbor. 

‘* How far is it ?” 

‘‘Oh, half a mile er so when it’s good goin’. 
Must be nigh on to a mile to-night, ’'dsay. Awful 
muddy. Sticks ye right in. Cale Smith left ’is 
butes in th’ mud this art’noon. This ’ere rain’ll 
make it wuss ’n ‘twas. Whar d’ye com frum?” 

down from Chicago,” saysI. ‘‘ Why don’t 
this saloon-keeper take lodgers? He's got a big 
enough building, I should say.” A 

‘‘Yas, he hes. But he hain’t got no furnitur’ 
yit. He's a goin’ ter hev.” 

‘*New hand?” says I. I’m a telling you thif 
conversation, Sir, only to show you how I led along | 
when I commenced; since you asked it, you know; 
there don’t seem to be much sense in a talk of this 
kind though, I'll admit. 

‘*Yas,” says my neighbor, “he’s jest bought. 
Love was agoin’ ter fix up an’ put in beds, but he 
got sick on’t sudden, an’ sold out to this man— 
name’s Harris. I don’t know much about him. 
You're a stranger then?” 

‘Rather. And so Love sold out, didhe? What's 
he gone at?” 

‘*Who, Love? Oh, I don’ know. He didn’t 
b'long here. He’s left ag’in.” 

‘* Ah!” says I, thinking there never was such a 
dodger as this fellow any how. Every time I got 
my finger on him he *‘ wasn’t thar,” as the man said 
of the flea, you know. 

**Love had a young wife,” the man went on, 
**kind of a ‘stylish creature’-—dressed high, you 
know—loud colors, green and red and yaller. I 
expeck she didn’t fancy the saloon business. I 
expeck that’s what made Love clear out so sudden. 
Ever been in these parts afore ?”’ 

**No, I never have,” said I. 
drink.” 

“ Wa’al, I don’t mind ’f I do.” 

“Why, Harris!” says I, as I came up to the bar, 
a this you?” and I stretched out my hand cord- 
ially. 

‘*Wa'al now,” says Harris, shaking my hand 
slowly up and down, “I know your face just as 
well’s my-brother, but I can’t call ye by name.” 

“* Hain’t forgot Jo Smith, have ye?” says I. 

“‘Oh—certainly—you used to be up to Kalama- 
z00.” 
‘*Of course. Thought you’drecollect me. Well, 
friend, what’s yours ?” 

I never saw this Harris before in my life, Sir, 
but men in his business don’t stickle much about 


‘‘Come up and 


“* Been buying something new, eh ?” says I, by 
way of opening a conversation. ‘‘ Good thing ?” 
‘* Yas, I made a good think on't,’’ says he. 
“* How's that ?” 
‘*Wa'al, tell ye! 


~**Phat's good money.” 

“Yes. .He had plenty of em, too. But he got 
tired of it right along, and I bought the place back 
of him for $300, Made $350 clean. That'll do, 
eh? Ha,ha! Have a drink, Jo?” 

When he spoke about those Seven-Thirties I fel 
a little surer of my man than ever before—for it was 


he paid. me $600 on the nail, all in Seven-Thirties.” 


Always afoot. But that I preferred. 


8, 1865. 


Well, Harris didn’t know where Love had gone 
to, further than that he took the road for Chemunk, 
a place about forty miles back in the country, on 
the shore of Lake Michigan; and there were half. 
a-dozen villages along the route. So the next 
morning I hired a horse and buggy to go to Che- 
munk and back, and started off. I stopped in all 
those villages along the way, but got no sight of 
him. I reached Chemunk on a Saturday, and as it 
was a mighty pleasant little place on the lake 
shore, I took a notion to stay over Sunday, and go 
to 

I.saw my man at that church, Sir, with his wife, 

looking as demure as you please, though the woman 
had every appearance of being a bad character, and 
i thought she looked very much out of place there. 
9 course I wouldn’t arrest him on Sunday, and 
there was no use now, for he was safe enough. 
I had no trouble in taking him the next day. 
The woman carried on high, but I told her it was 
no use. I took him in my buggy and started on 
my way home. His wife insisted on going tvo, 
but I told her she couldn’t go in my buggy ; if she 
wanted to follow me in another buggy she could do 
that, but I'd have to havea constable to drive it for 
her, for fear of accidents. She agreed, and she fol- 
lowed me all the way back to that village that I 
can’t remember the name of, and took the same 
train with us—that is me and my man. 

She was ten years older than he was, I should 
say, and she was very devoted to him. She waited 
on him like a servant, and was continually doing 
something for him—buying him oranges and things, 
slipping her handkerchiefs under his darbies to ease 
his wrists, and so on. 

The young man denied the bank robbery up and 
‘down, and told avery neat story to clear it up. He 
said his real name was Love, and that he took the 
name of Haight as a disguise while he was hiding 
from his father in L——. He had run away from 
his father, who lived in New York City, out of love 
for the woman that was with him. He said she 
was & married woman, but was suing for a divorce 
at the time he was boarding in L——, and he was 
waiting for the result of the trial. She lived with 
her parents on a farm half-way between L—— and 
the next station, and he used to go to see her even- 
ings—meeting her in the road by her father’s house. 
After she got the divorce she came into her money, 
and that was where he got his money to pay his 
board and his traveling e Her folks were 
respectable old people, and he and his lady-love ar- 
ranged between ’em to save scandal by his going 
off alone and traveling about for a week or two, 
and at the end of that time they met in Toronto and. 
were married. Then they came on West, and 
finally had settled down at Chemunk. All they 
wanted was a home by themselves, they cared not 
how humble, where they could live and love in 
peace, away from all their old acquaintances. 

A very nice yarn, wasn’t it? 

Very well got up it was, Sir, and that’s a fact— 


| very well got up. But the best of it was, that it 


was all true from beginning to end, as I found when 
I got to L—— with my prisoner last Wednesday 
night. 

The real burglar had been caught that very day, 
and had confessed his crime. So the first thing I 
had to do was to take off young Love’s hand-cuffs 
and ask him what he wanted of me in the way of 
satisfaction. He and his wife were overjoyed at 
the new turn of affairs; and as it was night when 
we got in, all they asked of me was liberty to leave 
town by the midnight train west, ahd a promise that 
I would not tell the L——— people who they really 
were. The woman had intances in L——. 

So that was the way I worked that job up. Sim- 
ple,eh? That was just what ailed it. If the thing 
hadn't been so perfectly plain and simple every way, 
it wouldn’t have led me so far astray, you see. 


LOUIS DELMAR’S WOE. 


‘L 

I ax Louis Delmar, who came to America first 
in the year 1855. This is ten years since, 

I have traveled much in the world before 
to this country. In France, Spain, Italy. I have 
seen Turkey, with its Constantinople. I have seen 
African cities—Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, others—and 
have fought wild animals in the jungles. It was 
in Africa I lost my left arm. | 

After that—shall I confess it?—I lost also my 
taste for wild adventure. I wished only for the re- 
finements of life in civilized lands in the future. I 
was, however, in this condition—penniless. 

I was bred to affluence. In Paris. However, 
my father was too fond of his own opinion—you 
comprehend ?—he lost all. Soon after he died. 

I traveled in those countries of which I have 
spoken in the condition of a beggar. 

It is the only 


true manner in which to travel. 


When in Turkey Alphonse served a whole three 
months in the capacity of -to an officer of 
the Sultan he shared all with me, But when in — 
Africa I lost my arm in the jungle—ah, Alphonse 
was very kind!—but we were no longer brothers. 
His taste for the wild life of adventure in the in- 
terior was now whetted. Mine was quenched. We 


I returned to France. Still I entertained a fond 
desire to see that great nation, the United States 
of America. I came to this country but as a trav- 
eler then. But I have since remained. America 
has become my home, which I shall not again leave 
till I die. Here I have been happy. Here, too, I 
have suffered, as you will learn. 

It was my extreme good fortune to form the ac- 
quaintance of Henry Clare on board the steamer in 
which I came to this country. One day he observed 
me, a stranger, and addressed me: | 

“ How does it happen, Sir,” said he, “that you 


still further evidence that he was really the thief. 


steerage passenger?” 


Tat thie monument stand as long as the Merrimac 
| 
— | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; Well, with that clew I just followed my man right 
' 1 wis over his ground. There wasn’t a hotel he stopped 
: | at for the next week but had a dozen people in it 
. &F ) who had noticed that young man with the queer I had a companion, as poor as I, and as much a 
se name. So I followed him easy enough through the gentleman. We had strange vicissitudes, There ) 
i Bl States of c onnecticut, Massachusetts?and Vermont, were ups and downs for us. Sometimes an abund- 
| ie back again into Northern New York, and across the | accepting an old acquaintance; ’tain't to be sup- | ance of money, sometimes empty pockets. But we 
‘ : | St. Lawrence River into that mouldy old town of | posed a toddy-mixer will remember his customers | adhered to each other because our tastes were alike. 
Ba s, fs Kingston in Canada West. But there I Jost sight | as they remember him, you know ; so I was all right 
( tie ofhim. I visited every hotel in the place, high and | with Harris in no time. 
< | im low, and got many a trace of him here and there ; : 
te sible to learn. the bush for 
a. returned where I had other business to attend 
a. Meggs two weeks ago for $400, and the very next rted. 
Mis: day, afore I took possession, this feller Love came 
ot along, and seein’ the old bill ‘ For Sale’ still up, for 
to tha t just occurred to me be come in to bay it an’I 
Fa that I would take a look after the Osdell fellow. I | bein’ here I sold it to him right off the handle, and 
a. set out then to.search all the hotel registers in town, 
4° 3F and I wasn’t long in finding the name I wanted. 
The second houge I visited—thée Tremont—had the 
f name of “‘ Barton Love and lady” on the register. | 
%: I talked with the clerk about it, and learned that 
‘a my man had staid in the city over night, and had 
‘ | taken passage on one of the railroads running out 
fy of the Great Central dépit. - There are three roads 
that run out of that dépét—the Illinois Central, the | | 
GR 


8, 1865.) 


‘¢ J choose it,” said I. 
‘‘ J mean no offense,” was his reply ; “‘ but I per- 


ceive you are a gentleman. As for me, I am a 


Yankee, and Yankees are proverbially inquisitive. 
You seem misplaced,” 

However, I do not propose to continue an account 
of our conversation. It is quite enough to know 
that from it arose my acquaintance with Henry 
Clare, which was long continued—auntil his death, 


in fact. 

In that State of Massachusetts where my dear 
friend resided I became, through his efforts, Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in a collegiate school 
for young ladies. 

There my soul became filled with love for Made- 
line Bates. Iwas stilla young man. I had never 

“loved. Ah, how beautiful I thought her! 

But with me honor is every thing, In my posi- 
tion it were impossible that I should tell Madeline 
of my love. Even my eyes must not doit. It was 
difficult, but I was determined. She was always 
very kind to me, which made it still harder to treat 
her de sang frovd. 

When I had now been for two years her teacher 
one June day she graduated and went home. I was 
proud of her. She spoke her French, her Spanish, 
and her Italian purely and with every grace. None 
deemed it strange that I hovered near her notice- 
ably on the day ing her departure from me, 
as I thought forever; that I devoured her now with 
my eyes. It was, they thought, the teacher’s just 

ide and admiration of his talented pupil, whose 
accomplishments did him honor. Ah me! I could 
have fallen on my knees before her, imploring her 
not to take the light of her presence forever out of 
my life. Iwasin despair. No one knew it. 

_ §$he departed. My duties were now distasteful 
to me. I declined a renewal of my engagement. 
The old roving disposition was upon me. : 

“What !” I cried; ‘‘and have I been in this land 

so long, and beheld only the little portion of it where 


I have lived! Whatacountryis this! I will see 
its ‘Great West’ and its ‘Sunny South.’ I will 
learn more of this wonderful land.” 


And Madeline? No. It was not her I sought. 
To prove it I directed my steps at once toward Vir- 
ginia, where I well knew her home to be. 

In Petersburg, a few weeks later, I was walking 
in the street when a beautiful face with bright gold- 
en curls leaned from a carriage and addressed me: 

‘‘Monsieur! a la bonne henre !”. 

It was Madeline. I approached to the side of the 


“ Father,” said the lady, turning to the gentle- 

man at her side, ‘‘it is M. Delmar.” ; 
“Glad to see you, Sir,” said Mr. Bates, 

my hand cordially. ‘You must ride with us.” 


said Madeline. 

yed.. Mr. Bates insisted that I should oc- 

cupy his seat, while he himself sat opposite. . 
Thus I found her whom I loved, no longer in the 

capacity of a pupil, seated by my side, chatting de- 

lightedly as we rolled through the shaded ave- 

nues 


They compelled me to become their guest. Mr. 
Bates was a widower, and a gentleman of much 
leisure. His estate was situated at a short distance 
from the city. He was a true Southern gentleman. 
I became deeply attached to him. He was as kind 
to me as if I had been his own son. He prevailed 
on me to discontinue my wanderings, and to remain 
with him, sharing in the delights of his home—his 
companion and friend in all Made- 
line, too, was seldom ont of society. 

To gratify them both I related my many adven- 
tures in foreign lands. It is quite true (I may say 
it frankly, since I confess myself now changed) that 
I had been very brave, even rash, in those 
days of adventure. Even now, as I told these sto- 
ries, my blood would bound, and the old wild joy- 
ousness would glow in my breast. I related my 
adventures with relish. Madeline listened: 
Her deep blue eyes glowed with feeling as I spoke 
of peril braved and danger escaped ; her face shone 
with fond expression.” 

You are reminded of Desdemona, no doubt. But, 
in justice to Madeline, I must say that I was no 
swarthy Moor; on the contrary, a young man, but 
four years her senior, with blazing black eyes, dark 
curling hair and mustache, and the manners more 
of a gentleman and a scholar than of a wild adven- 
turer in barbarous lands. Besides, I had loved Mad- 
eline long and devotedly, and only in silence from 
a sense of honor. It was now different. Now I 
wooed her with my eyes ; afterward with my voice. 
It was one-soft July night when Mr. Bates placed 
his daughter’s hand in mine and we were betrothed. 

We were'soon after married. The father accom- 
panied us on our wedding tour. Our home became 
the old plantation; and there, a year later, Mr. 
Bates died. He had lived only long enough to 
take our infant daughter Clara once in his arms. 


be in hopeless confusion. I saved from the wreck 
‘ a small remnant only of the estate. With this we 
béught a little cottage close to the city, among a 
wilderness of green leaves, and here established our 
home. 


‘ 
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for the rest and peace that had fallen on my life. I 
lived for my Madeline and for my children. 

To my neighbor St. John and my neighbor How- 

l it seemed) @most incredible that this quiet, 
scholarly, domestic Mr. Delmar, who came and 
went to and from his store, morning and evening, 
so regularly, so much in a 3 manner, 
should have been the hero of thrilling adventure in 
African jungles, should have had his arm torn from 

over many countries inde of dan- 
ger or discomfort! I 
had turned out all the adventuresome fire in my 
breast ; for now I was the simplest, most quiet of 
men, and I was happy. 

Contentment is happiness. It is true. And I 
was content. 

Time passed on. ‘There was one evening when 
I sat in the twilight on a seat in the porch of my 
little cottage home. It differed none from other 
like evenings in any thing save that which causes 
me to remember it. It is the last kiss of love which 
lingers forever on the lips. 

Ah, how beautiful is that picture now in the 
memory of Louis Delmar! 

In imagination I now stand at my own gate a 
‘stranger, and look the scene. It is a long 
graveled path that leads through a riotous luxuri- 
ance of bloom and fragrance from the gate to the 
door of the little house—the little house that is al- 
most .hidden in its garniture of green leaves and 
white blossoms. The vines stray out of a bank of 
rose-bushes up the sides of the house. They cur- 
tain the windows. They embrace the porch in 
their loving arms, and droop their bright leaves 
through the lattice thickly. They climb to the 
roof and wander all over it, going down the other 
slope out of sight luxuriantly. There sits Louis 
Delmar beneath the swaying, floating canopy of 
green. On either knee he holds a darling. This 
is Clara, with the long flaxen curls and azure eyes. 
This is little Louis on the other knee, with thick, 
clustering brown hair and his father’s black eves. 
Madeline Delmar, his wife, sits opposite, clad all in 
white like an angel, her little hands crossed peace- 
fully upon her lap. The father sings an old French 
chansonnette to his children, and the gentle mother 

amilingly on. Now she comes to her hus- 
d’s side and quietly rests her arm about his neck, 


or smooths the curls off from his brow. The air 


breathes balm and peace, Oh, happy, happy scene! 
I, the stranger leaning over the gate, could almost 
find it in my heart to envy Louis Delmar his little 


ven. 
That was the last time, nevertheless, om: which 


rolled up and put away into oblivion for evermore. 
Yes. My happy life was over. 
I had looked with sincere horror on this fratri- 


injured or dulled in my breast by 
the life I had led from such an early age in many 
lands. Add that my personal love for America 

perhaps, remarkable. Still, when I viewed 


‘was no oppression to resist, no tyranny to combat. 
All was brightness and in the land. I 
had no sympathy with rebels. I did not en- 


wanted!” 

It was a young man in the rebel uniform, who, 
before breakfast next day, called at my house with 
a squad of soldiers in the suit of gray. : 

‘* Fall in!” 

I looked with some astonishment at him. Could 


Madeline stood at my side, holding my one hand 
tightly in both her own, and looking with fright- 
ened eyes upon the rebel officer. 

‘‘ Yer reputation’s bad, old boy,” said he, as if 
uneasy beneath Madeline’s gaze. ‘‘ I’ve got orders 
t’ shoot yer if yer ’betreperous. That’s all I know 
about it.” 

Mad ‘ine released my hand, and placing her palm 
gently on my shoulder, spoke in French. © 

‘¢Go, my husband! It can not be that they 
want you to fight.” 

‘‘No doubt,” I replied, ‘‘it is my sentiments which 
are obnoxious. To escape imprisonment, Made- 
line, it will be required of me to renounce them.” 

‘*Yes. If you were also a rebel you would be 
unmolested.” 

‘* If I am found to be such, I shall return to you. 
It is a great temptation !” 

Madeline bent upon me a gaze of such mingled 
distress and devotion that I was thrilled. 

‘‘ Shall I yield ?” I whispered, with indescribable 
feelings. Our conversation was still in French. 

** Louis !” said my beautiful wife, with a gaze of 
unutterable love, ‘‘il faut que vous m’aimez bien 


‘*No, my Madeline,” I cried, by 
words, “I do not distrust you. This is indeed 
love's holiness. Farewell.” 

Thus we parted. Surrounded by the guard of 
soldiers I walked away, with the kisses of my wife 
and little ones yet warm upon my lips. | 

I foutd that I had been mistaken. It was true 
that I was wanted for the . Not to fight, of 
I was informed that I could be made 


Who shall paint my grief as I thought of my 
wife and little ones? What would become 


of them? I had been taken away without a mo- 
ment’s warning. No time was allowed me in which 
to attend to my little business in town. Known to 


was al- 
What 


| Madeline would do; to what indignities she would 


. surgeon slap the bloody jaws of a dying soldier who 


doubtless be put; how she would suffer, poor mo- 
ther; the most appalling pictures presented them- 
selves to my mind till I was frantic. 

At first I determined that I would return to her 
at all hazards: I discovered that many of my com- 
rades were animated by a similar purpose. Several 
attempted to escape. They were shot. 

This deterred me. I should be shot also, and 
how would my dear ones profit by my death? That 
was far more horrible than endurance. Afterward 
I thought, even if I was enabled to reach them, 
what could I do for them? They would thus be- 
come sharers in still more relentless 

My countrymen (the French) are a theatrical 
people. You remember this, no doubt. Every 
impulse of my French nature impelled me to per- 
form the act of desertion and die poetically for 
honor and for love. I know not how it is, but I 
seem to have inbreathed something of the Yankee 
common-sense since my arrival fm America. I 
looked at this matter with a practical eye. 

Iremained. During the three months which en- 
sued no less than thirty men of my regiment were 
shot while endeavoring to escape. | 

In my French character I might have died with 
grief at this time. To brood over woe is to welcome 
death. Cuibono? It helps no one. 

I struggled to forget. Labor is the antidote of 
sorrow. My duties were menial, but any thing 
were preferable to idleness. Fortunately, after the 


first battle in which my regiment was engaged, it |. 


was accidentally discovered that I possessed sur- 
gical skill in some degree. I could dress a wound. 
Hence, I was detailed for duty among the injured 
after battles. 

Need I say that my efforts were given quite as 
willingly to the wounded prisoners as to our own 
men? Little enough was the care they received, 
except from me. I could thrill you with horrors I 
have witnessed inflicted upon the Yankee wounded. 
What I could do'I did. But one drop is little in an 
ocean. A thousand men like Louis Delmar could 
do but miserably little. Besides, I was often pre- 
vented. I was forced to act with caution lest my 
liberty to act at all should be taken away. But I 
have quivered with suppressed indignation when I 
have seen such things, for instance, as this: a rebel 


cried, ‘‘ God bless the old flag!” 

One day I discovered among the wounded prison- 
ers brought in the form of one who wore the uniform 
of a Massachusetts captain. He was shot in the 
foréhead._ The brain oozed from the wound. He 
was now already dead. It was Henry Clare. 

One Dr. Lovell, a beardless youth who acted in 
the capacity of a surgeon, and whom I had long 
hated for many acts of brutality, spurned the dead 
body of my friend with his accursed foot. I struck 
him to my feet in a thrill of passion at the monstrous 
outrage. For this I was confined in the guard- 
house, While there I received a letter from my 
wife. 3 

I am one who reads in a letter the tone as well as | 
the words. This letter from Madeline contained no 
ill news. It seemed to struggle tocheer me. But 
there was a tone beneath the mere words. which 


chilled me through and . It was ghastly, 
horrible. My flesh crept at it. Oh, how I longed 
to go to her! 


No. I must wait. But I wrote, begging her 
to explain all tome. I never again heard from her. 
The days rolled on. I know not how to describe 
my feelings. Understand them when I tell you 
that at last I could bear no longer. My calmness 
left me. I endeavored to escape,and was shot in 
myright hip. Thus I was disabled, but not killed. 
“Damn you,” said the beardless Dr. Lovell, “‘it’s 
a heap better than-you deserve.” 
Conceive from this the nature of the medical at- 
tendance I received. Thanks, however, tomy own 
acquaintance with the nature of the wound, and to 
the constitution which I possessed, I did 
not die. I am lamed for life, notwithstanding. 
With the surrender of Lee to the noble General 
Grant I at last became free, like the rest of my com- 
rades. For this I thanked God. But I was now a 
wreck of the former Louis Delmar. | 
Behold me on my weary homeward march, heart-. 
sick; for I had only gloomy forebodings with re- 
I knew not why. In my 


mass, over which the old vines wandered lovingly 
still, but as if lost and saddened. Weeds and rank 
grass grew every where, choking the flowers to 
death with riotous arrogance. eae 

I sank helpless. 
Ir was twilight now when I raised my head 


and 
I noted that 


sadness 

Ah! I thought I should all 
lowed ; but I can not, I can not. My heart 
with its load. 

My wife had gone, no one whither. 
was believed to have become insane. Little 
had remained at the house of my neigh 
ard. But now starvation was at the door. 
Howard had been killed in the \ ’ar. 


bird with disturbing her.” “ES thet, said 
ou 
‘sand I will let you see what I can do.” 
t Into the wood and searched till they had found « 
with a bird’s-nest near the top of it. 
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Why is a marriage-certificate like an article the public 
could not do without ?—Because it’s a novee-paper. 


Mrs. Partington: “‘ why not capture 


A husband ean readily foot the bills of a wife who is not 
afraid to be seen footing his stockings. — 


Dean Swift, when dining at a corporation ab 
Leicester, was rather severe a poor, sleek, . 
man. Jn the course of the he was to the 


in the of 

often wrong. “i am 
can not pass a without ie 
in hope that nuts may fall.” . 

following toast was pro. 
nounced at a fireman's dinner, and was received —= 
applause: ** The eyes kindle the only 
against which there is no insurance. 


“Tue Provisan Bonapartes. 
‘pO YOU GIVE fT UP? 


We frequently hear of our generals ‘* pieces of 
artillery.” “ t’s the use of says 
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| While thus engaged, careless of all about me, I | 
felt a small hand laid upon my bowed head. » 
_I looked up, and beheld a flaxen-haired little 
girl, slender, hollow-éyed, with sunken cheeks and 
bony hands, who looked into my face with sad blue 
eyes, and said, 
“* Man, don’t cry.” 
‘ ‘* My child! Clara!” I exclaimed, and fell on my 
nees before her. I clasped her to breast, [ 
covered her face with my oe 
How my heart thrilled as 
little white arm about my , 
| —there had been but four—had been sold long ago. 
Mrs. Howard with her two daughters contemplated 
going North, for what should they eat ? 
And my little Louis? In the old grave-yard on 
the hill, where the crumbling and mouldy grave- 
stones bend in every direction. My boy's dust is 
there. 
Thus has this sum of crimes done for me. I am 
but one. There are some who have suffered more 
than I. This is but my story. Is it nothing ? 
Will my adopted country forgive those whose self- 
ish ambition is responsible even for Louis Delmar’s 
woe ? 
HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
A SPantagp and a German held debate over the rela- 
| 
y to mount. While he was 
the German walked off with 
and cloak and feathers. It 
carriage and grasped the gloved hand extended me. ; 
dow of lite ad- 
the stranger could have so leaned, so listened, so a 
observed. That night the beautiful picture was 
smile. ** "a dead ” 
covered its existence. I was not by birth an Amer- ar P T 
ican, it is true. Also the instinct of patriotism had 
Two men, both cowards, 
disposed’ to turn out of the road. “Give me road,” 
man w 
the act of the Southern Americans in assailing the day.” 
flag for which their ancestors fought and bled, I ee Tee gone a 
“What Sir, to who the 
confess I was astonished, I was horrified. Here coal 
“ Why," said the other, ‘‘I let him keep the road, and got 
; 
IL A contem “ The first printers were Titans.” \ 
We cover that bat we bave senna 
“ tight uns” within our experience. 
it be that the rebellion needed one-armed men to hea + ?—A plant popular among tailors with 
* Fall in!” When may 3 man be said to swallow cause and effect? 
—When he drinks gin and—bitters. 
AprrrHENnstve —A person who lived in constant fear of 
the bailiffs having absconded, his 
threadbare suit of rebel gray; with a rusty knap- |"yo",cshea “why, Sim I apprehend he was apprehensive 
sack, containing little; a thin, worn blanket over | of being apprehended.” 
my shoulder; grasping a stick I had cut from a I 
tree; thus I limped along the red clay road, gazing 
ever onward, toward home. Toward home. 
I, the stranger leaning over the gate of that | wing of a duck, and immediately called 
home, in the soft twilight, “‘ years, years, years | ‘‘ Doctor,” said FA sapyen in perfect of 
ago” (was it not?), could have envied Louis Del- | ®e#r “you eat — 
mar. Who would envy, Louis Delmar now? As ] 
he drew nigh, with fainting steps, to the loved spot. 
As he paused at the old grave-yard on the hill, just 
beyond the city, and looked down upon the scene. 
As he searched with hungry eyes along the tree- 
’ : : skirted road for the cottage in which he had left his = 
After our father’s death his affairs were found to Madeline, Clara, and little Louis. 
Where was it? 
It should be yonder, opposite the orchard. _ | 
I hastened there, with bated breath and trembling A placard in the window of @ patent medicine vendor, ‘ 
vous défier ainsi de moi !” fears. My heart in the Putte, Silows: Ths 
I looked upon the ruins of my honie. public are requested to 
e werehappy. My home was my little heaven. as Suether quack just opposite.” 
My wife was inexpressibly dear tome. Little Clara charred and blackened beams lay in a confused 
became a flaxen-haired angel, who won our hearts Tue Scunrer or Arraacrion—Rimmel’s vaporizer. 
to her. When she was three years old our little —_—_— 
Louis was born. Welcome, black-eyed boy! Our 
circle was now complete. Pu — 
I opened a small store in the city. ere 
passed a portion of each day. I had much leisure, into drapes shop, what 
which I employed in reading—chiefly the American . as omuzzling). 
poets and romancers. To amuse my wife I some- ful otherwise than in carrying a gun, thus relie looked about me with eyes. "When you stole my first, 
times wrote a little ‘poem or tale. I acquired a | those soldiers who were capable of that service. I | the grass was very luxuriant and green. I ob- [lost my second ; 
good command of the language of my adopted eoun- | Was forced to proceed to join the rebel army of Lee. | served that the peach-trees gave token of but a . “May -you ever possess my whol? 
You may perceive that I am not incorrect in light yield of fruit this year. Neighbor St. John’s Hearte-case. 
use, beyond an occasional lapse into the modes corn was growing well. took notice of things Why the 
of expression peculiar to my French birth and rear- like these for the first time in three years, like one who cans. 
You. eat it, you drink it, 
ing. My business rewards were sufficient to insure who 8. It is gometimes a woman, sometimes a man? ; 
the presence of comfort in my home, and beyond Then I remembered my woe. My face fell for- A toast. aes 7 
this I had no ambition. Outside of my home there ward upon my paliis, and I sobbed like a little Which ie the most wonderfal animal te 
was nothing in the world forme. I thanked God child. A pig, because he te killed firet and emred.afterward, — | 
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And I sigh not for silver or gold; 
cam thy give, jaye can they bring, 


Whose only thought 
Give me that that will cleave to the heart 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 
| CHAPTER xx. 


‘Mr. Kecxwirca banished, and the coffee cups 
pushed aside, William Trefalden uttered a little 
- preliminary cough, and said : | 

‘*Now, Saxon, to business.” 

Saxon was all attention. . 

‘In the first place,” he began, “you have a 
large fortune, consisting entirely of ready moncy ; 
and it is highly important that so weightv «» sum 
should be advantageously placed. Indeed, I 

should be neglecting my duty if I suffered your 

capital to lie idle one day longer than is abso- 
lutely unavoidable. It has already lain compar- 
atively idle for more than three weeks, but during 
the whole of that time I ote not ceased to make 
inquiry in quarter where inquiry was like] 
“‘I’m sure it’s very kind of you,” murmured 
Saxon, vaguely. 
The great difficulty,” continued Mr. Trefal- 
' den, “is the largeness of*the sum. It is easy 
enough to dispose advantageously of fifty, or 

a hundred, or even of five hun thousand 

ponnds; bat nobody either wants to borrow, or 

could give security, for such a sum as four mill- 

ions. ‘ Not that I should wish to see your all 

placed upon a single venture. Far from it. I 

would not advise such a step, though the Russian 

Government were the borrower. But neither do 

I wish to spread your property over too large a 

surface. It is a course attended with great in- 

convenience and great expense. Do you quite 
follow me ?” 


** Not in the least,” said Saxon, to whom the 


language of the money market was about as in- 
telligible as a cuneiform inscription. 

*¢ Well, you understand that your money ought 
to be invested?” . 

**T thought it was invested. It’s in Drum- 
mond’s bank.” 

‘*It is temporarily deposited-in Drummond's 
bank ; but it brings you a ee in- 
terest; if, howe it -were invested, it 
would bring you af ample annual i and 
ther you would spend your income, but leave 

ir capital untouched.” | 

“Should I, indeed?” said Saxon, 
te conceal a yawn. That is very curious.” 

**Not curious at all, if one but understands 
_ the first principles of the law of exchange. Have 
you no idea of what interest. is ?”’ 

dear, yes,?’ ied Saxon, briskly, ‘‘I 
know all about that. Greatorex explained it to 
me. Interest means three and a half per cent.” 

Mr, Trefalden shifted the position of his chair, 
and turned the lamp in such a manner that the 
light fell more fully on Saxon’s face, and left his 
own in shadow. 

« **Three and a half per cent!” he 
_ ** That was a very limited statement on 
of Mr. Greatorex. Interest may mean any thing, 
from one per cent. up to a hundred, or a hundred 
| thousand. He can not have offered that asser- 
_ tion as an explanation of general facts. Do 
remember the conversation that led to it?” 

‘** Not clearly; bat he was talking very much 
as you have just heen talking, and he said they 
would give me three and a half per cent. at their 
‘bank if I liked to put my money in it.” 

** Humph! and your reply ?” 

\- “7 said you managed every thing of that sort 
\for mé, that I would ask you to see to it.” 

_ | * Meaning that you would asx me to transfer 
4your money from Drammond’s to Greatorex’s ?” 

** If you please.” 

“Then I certainly do not please; and as long 
‘as you continue to attach the slightest value to 
my opinion, you will not place a penny in their 
hands.” 

Saxon looked 

but—bat I ” said he. 

, ** Precisely what to hear you say. 
I felt sure you had been trapped into a promise 
of some kind.” 


_*T can’t break my word,” said Saxon, reso- 


lately. 
‘Drefelden shrogged hie. shoulders. 

| “*I can’t let you ruin yourself,” he replied. 
 Greatorex & Greaterex are om the verge of 
. bankruptcy; and I have private information 


which leads me to believe they must stop pay- 
ment before the week is out.” 
The young man stared at him in silence. He 
neither knew what to say nor what to think. 
‘And now,” said his cousin, ‘‘tell me all 
that took place as nearly as you can remember 
it. First of all, I suppose, Mr. Lawrence Great- 


orex kindly volunteered to explain the interest 


system to you; and having shown you how it 
was part of the business of a banker to pay in- 
terest on deposits, he proposed to take your mon- 
ey, and allow you three and a half per cent. ? 

“You re t roposition ; 

Mr. Greatorex was not best pleased to find that 
you relied so much upon my judgment.” 

“‘ How do you know that?” exclaimed Saxon. 

‘¢He then enlarged on the dangers of high 
interest, and the troublesome nature of land se- 
curity; pointed out the advantages of the de- 
posit system; and ended by extracting your 
promise for—how much ?” 

‘¢ Who can have told you all this?” = 

‘¢ Tell me first whether I am correct ?”’ 

Word for word.” 

Mr. Trefalden leaned back in his chair and 
laughed—a little, soft, satisfied laugh, like an 
audible smile. | 

‘‘] have a familiar demon, Saxon,” said he. 
‘‘His name is Experience; and he tells me a 
great many more things than are dreamt of in 
your philosophy. But you have not yet an- 
: my first question—how much ?” 

‘¢He said it was a very bad plan to lock up 
one’s money—‘ lock up’ was the phrase, I am 
sure—and that I should find it so convenicnt to 
be able to draw out whenever I chose. And 
then—” 

‘‘And then you agreed with him, of course. 

on.” 

‘‘ And then he said he sup I would not 
mind going to the extent of five hundred thou- 
sand with their house, and—” 

‘‘Five handred thousand! Had he the in- 
credible impudence to ask you for five hundred 
thousand ?” 

Indeed, cousin William, it seemed to me, 
from the way in which he put it, that Mr. Great- 
ore. had only my interest in view.” 

** How p 

‘:He said that it could make no difference to 
them; and that one person’s thousands were no 
more to them, in the way of business, than an- 
other's.” 

‘¢ And you believed him ?” 

‘* Of course I believed him.” 

‘‘And promised him the five hundred thou- 
sand ?” 

Yes.”’ 

‘*Then it is a promise that will have to be 
broken, young man, that is all. Nay, don’t look 
so unhappy. I will take all the burden from 
your shoulders. A-lawyer can do these things 
easily enough and offend no one. Besides, no 
man is bound to fling his money away with his 
eyes open. If you were to pay in that five hun- 
dred thousand pounds to-morrow morning it 
would all be in the pockets of Sir Samuel's 
creditors before night. It would help the firm 
to stave off the evil day, and you would most 
likely get your three and a half per cent. ; but 
I know that you would never see one farthing 
of the principal again—and Lawrence Greatorex 

** But—but I have not to uite " 
stammered Saxon, whose feos had been 
graver and graver with every word that Mr. 
Trefalden uttered. ‘I have given him a check 
for half.” 

It was well for Mr. Trefalden that the shade 
fell on him where he sat and concealed the 
storm that swept across his features at this an- 
nouncement. 
shadow ; but, practiced master of himself as he 
was, he could no more have controlled the ex- 
pression of his face at that moment than he 
could have controlled a thunder-cloud up in the 
heavens. 


—**You have given Mr. Greatorex a check for. 


two hundred and fifty thousand pounds?” he 
said, after a momentary pause. 

* T know it was very wrong—I know I ought 
to have consulted you first!” exclaimed Saxon, 
quite overwhelmed by the magnitude of his er- 
ror. 

‘*Never mind that at present,” replied the 
lawyer, coldly. ‘‘The mischief is done, and we 
have only to try if any of the money is recover- 
able. n did you give it to him?” 

‘- Just now—after dinner.” 

**To-day? After three o’clock ?” 

*¢ Not an hour ago. We met at the club; he 
asked me to dine with him—” 

*¢ And when you told him you were to see me 
this ing he got to sign the check out 
Mr. Trefalden, eagerly. 


Saying which, the lawyer seized paper and 
pes, aad began writing rapidly. Having scrib- 
three or four lines, he them 


of Drummond's bank to refuse of all 
checks signed by Mr. Saxon Trefalden until fur- 
ther notice. 

“* But suppose,” said Saxon, ‘‘that he has 


cashed it already ?” 

“He can’t cash it, you 
bank opens to-morrow morning; by that 
time it will be too late. I shall instantly take a 
cab, and go down with this to the private 
house of the chief cashier ; to make assur- 


ance doubly sure, Keckwitch shall be at the 


It came and went like a swift , 


| Saxon signed the paper some Lew hat reluctantly, | 
and Mr. Trefalden put it into his . 
‘‘ Our business conference must wait,” said 


he, ‘‘ till this affair is settled. Shall you be at 
home and alone to-morrow at twelve, if'I come 
up for an hour's talk?” 
‘¢ will be at home and alone, of course,’ re- 
ied Saxon ; “but I am going down into Sur- 


*¢ Yes—for a week or ten days.” 

Mr. Trefalden hesitated. 

‘¢ What I have to say to you must be said 
quietly and thoroughly,” observed he, musingly. 
‘¢ And if you are very stupid indeed, and want 


a great deal of explanation—” 
‘* Which is quite certain!” interrupted Sax- 
on, laughi 


ng. 

‘¢ Which I am afraid is quite certain—an hour 
will not be enough.” : | 

‘¢« Will you come at eleven ?” 

Mr. Trefalden took up a manuscript book,. 
and examined one or two consecutive pages be- 
fore replying. 

‘‘T will not come at all,” he said, closing 
decisively and taking up his hat. ‘I will run 
down to you at Castletowers instead, on Thurs- 
day morning. ‘The entries in my engagement- 
book show nothing of great im ce for that 
day, and I know the Earl will pleased to re- 
ceive me. I believe I can even manage to dine 
there, and return by the last train at ten.” 

‘¢ That és good !” exclaimed Saxon, heartily ; 
‘*and a day out of town will invigorate you 
month.” 

So it was settled; and Mr. Trefalden turned 
off the last of the gas, and let his cousin out in 
the dark. 

will send 
say that all’s at Drummond's,” said the law- 
yer, as they shook hands in the street below ; 
‘*but you must give me your word of honor to 
sign no more checks till after Wednesday ; and, 
above all, never again to transact any i t 
business without first taking my advice. 

‘* Indeed, cousin William, I never will,” re- 
plied Saxon, penitently. 

‘“‘ And if your disinterested friend comes to 
you in his wrath to-morrow morning, refer him 
to me. My nerves are strong, and I can bear 


any amount of vi 


**T suppose he will be much annoyed,” 
said Saxon. ond 
** Annoyed? He will go raging up and down 
seeking whom he may devour. But what does 
that matter? His anger will not fall upon you, 
but upon your legal adviser. And I am not 
afraid that he will eat me. Lawyers are indi- 
gestible.” 
Whereupon they again shook hands and went 
their separate ways; Mr. Trefalden’s way being 
to Bayswater, where dwelt the chief cashier in 
the bosom of his family, and Saxon’s to his stall 


at the opera. 
CHAPTER XXI. 
MR. GREATOREX WITH THE POLISH OFF. 

‘* Mr. GREATOREX wishes to know, Sir, if you 
can give him five minutes’ private conversation.” 

It was not quite a quarter past ten, and Saxon, 
who had taken a riding lesson before breakfast, 
was loitering over a book, with the breakfast 
service still upon thetable. He laid the volume 
hastily down and desired that Mr. Greatorex 

t be shown in. He was no moral coward; 

but he felt decidedly uncomfortable when he 
heard the quick ring of the banker’s high-heeled 
boots on the polished floor of the ante-chamber. 

Mr. Greatorex came in, shut the door in Gil- 
lingwater’s face, flung a crumpled slip of paper 
on the table, and said, in a voice that quivered 
with suppressed passion : 
You have den, to “4 

payment uire wi 

what motive ?” 

He kept his hat on, and the face beneath it 
was at a white heat, even to the lips. 


‘“‘T am reall sorry, Greatorex,” said 
ven it « vou: My cousin manages 
nd I had no business to interfere with 
his arrangements. He objects to your offer, and 
—and I am obliged to decline it. But why won’t 
you shake hands with me ?” 
Mr. Greatorex put his hands behind his back. 
You have insulted me,” he said, and—” 
intentionally,” interru 
** Upon my-honor, not intentionally.” 
The banker heard him with a bitter smile. 
** Pshaw !” he said, i **We all know 
what intentions are worth. Yours were certain- 
ly not very friendly when you exposed me just 
now to the grins and sneers of every petty clerk 
in Drummond's office. Pray did it not occur 
to you that the position might be the reverse of 
; or that it might affect my credit 
somewhat unpleasantly among my brother bank- 


ers? 

‘*T feared, indeed, that I might be so unfor- 
tunate as to inconvenience you, Mr. Greatorex,”’ 
replied Saxon, with dignity; “and I tell you 
again that I am sorry for it. But I had no 
thought of insulting you.”’ 

Inconvenienes !” echoed Greatorex, 


“ Ay, ruined me—me and mine—my father, 
who is an old man of sixty-eight—my si 
ig y sisters, 


And with this he flung himself into a chair 
and sat drumming on the table with his clench- 


are surely no worse off. 


a line in the morning just to 


Saxon. | 


[Jour 8, 1868. 


**T would not willingly injure my worst ene. 
my, if I had one,” contin the young fellow, 
with tears tn his voice if not in his res much 
less one whom I have eaten and drunk 


ger hae say that I have ruined you 
morrow. 


: werful test, and he took 
no pains to hide it. He was literally drank with 
orant as he was uman nature, by some 
fine instinct understood and _pititd it. 
**But why need the withdrawal of this sum 
work you so much evil?” he said, gently. ‘‘ You 
without it to-day than 
you were yesterday.” 


**This is why—since you will have it! We 
wanted money—money and time—for we have 
met with some ugly losses that we didn’t choose 
to tell the world t; and we knew we could 
pull through if we had the chance.” 

Well?” | 

** Well, there are three or four firms that have 
heavy claims upon us, and are getting trouble- 
some. Relying on your check I wrote to them 
last night and desired them to draw upon us 
any time after twelve to-day. They will draw 
—and the bank will stop payment.” 3 

Saxon sprang to his feet and seized the 
check, which was still lying where the banker 
had thrown it. 

**No, no,” he cried, ‘‘not through my act, 
Greatorex — Heaven forbid! How much do 
you want to meet these claims to-day ?” 

**There’s one of twenty-two thousand six 
hundred and forty-five pounds,” said the other, 
still sullenly, but in an altered tone. ‘‘That’s 
‘the heaviest. Another of eighteen thousand 
two hundred and three fifteen; one of ten thou- 
sand; and one of seven thousand nine hundred 
andeleven. Fifty-eight thousand Seven hundred | 
and fifty-nine pounds fifteen shillings in all.” 

Saxon flew to the bell and rang it furiously. 

**A Hansom from the stand, Gillingwater,”’ 
said he, ‘‘and choose the best horse among 
them.” Then, snatching up his hat, ‘‘Great- 
orex,” he added, ‘‘I would drive you to Drum- 
mond’s this instant, if I could ; but I won’t break 
my word. I gave William my solemn promise 
last night to do nothing without consulting him, 
and I must go down to Chancery Lane first. 
But you shall have the money before twelve— 
nay, don’t shake your head. It still wants twen- 
ty minutes to eleven, and I'll be back in three 

arters of an hour!” | 

**Pooh!’’ said the banker, impatiently. ‘‘I 

say you mean it; but he won’t let you do 
it. I know him.” 

Saxon’s eyes flashed. 

Then you don’t know me,” said he. ‘The 
money is my own, and I swear you shall have it. 
How much do you say it is?” 

‘¢ Fifty-eight thousand seven hundred and—”’ 

‘** Then fifty-nine thousand will do, and that’s 
easier to remember. Come, old fellow, jump 
into my cab with me. I can take you as far as 
Chancery Lane, and you'll see me back in Lom- 
bard Street before twelve o'clock.” 

* = Mall, nara — they were flying down 
and Greatorex was sayi te pleas- 
antly, and in his usual wal teed Genet 

**There’s no need, Trefalden, that you should 
come back all the way to Drummond’s. Ill 
wait for you at Child’s, close by. They know 
me, and will cash your check directly.” 


RED JIM. 


FIvr-AND-TWENTY years ago it was such a sum- 
mer, here in Victoria, as it now is in the end of 
February, 1865; that is to say, the bush grass lay 

and dead 


distant sky, and cloud the glaring sun to crimson. 
Sometimes in the close night a flush, far and faint, 


There was little feed they could eat, and still less 
of filthy stagnant water in the sole muddy pool on 
List- 


irritable longing for rain that haunted me day and 
night like a coming mania. Some nights I threw 
myself down outside the hut and tried to sleep, but 
could find no rest; the still, hot atmosphere kept up 
the fever that was coming upon me, and my slum- 
ber was ever broken. I used to envy the old sta- 
tion horse they had left for my use, when I heard 
in 


like the faint whisperings of a sea-sheil. 
One night I was lying tossing about in the long 


hz 
q I SAID TO MY LOVE. | 
I samp to my love—mny true love, 
What can I give to . 
| end geld looked upon as my friend. _What do you mean 
Or jewels the brightest that be? 9 
‘ I will not a jewel, my true love said, Gazette to- 
?” 
Give me that that will cling to the heart *¢ To Castletowers ? 
— When sunshine, and summer, and brightness depart. 
si i I said to my love—my own true love, 
cS What can I give to thee? 
A bird that will sing thee at eve to rest, 
Or a flower from the fairest tree? 
I will not a flower, my true*love said, 
That will wither, and fade, and die: 
I will not a little captive thing, <I 
sunshine, and summer, and brightness depart. 
i i I sald to my love—my own true love, 
| What can I give to thee? 
A song my heart uttered long years ago, 
When dur feet kiesed the daisied lea? 
, 4 Ay, give me & song, my true love said, 
ie With a sweet and a musical rhyme, 
That will ebb and flow, like the sounding sea, 
Through. the measureless age of time— 
A song thst will live and be found in the heart 
When sunshine, and summer, and brightness depart. 
THREE AND A HAUF PER CENT. 
| 
4 
3 
| 
bay 
= 
| level tiresome plains; the heated air quivered against 
» the low horizon, and danced above the withered 
verdure like the surroundings of a furnace. There 
i ee had been a long season of drought. Nothing but 
"i dry water-beds, distressed flocks, and wandering 
: cattle, were to be seen any where; sometimes the 
| . black heavy masses of smoke would roll along the 
; | told that the conflagrations which had not yet 
reached us were sweeping many an acre of brush 
or pasture land. That was a summer I shall never 
| forget! Day after day the same bright dazzling 
| sky, the scorched hills and plains, the weary irrita- 
| - ting sense of prostration. I watched the poor half- 
a maddened sheep, weeks upon weeks, with a painful 
: sense of duty which is present to me even now. 
7 lessly they coiled in the shade, and listlessly I 
5 very. er; but not quite clever watched them, until I began to experience a fierce 
| 
wag z00d Got man, you have ruined me!” night, and snorting satisfaction that the sun had 
| Ruined you? passed the hazy hills. After a time I began to 
— loathe the weary walk home, and, taking with me 
ae an extra supply of tea and damper, made a practice 
es 7 : ~ of camping where the sheep camped: visiting my 
ae hut only as the vagaries of the flock led me to its - 
it § vicinity ; then I replenished my stock, and left with 
tee the sheep again. I am sure I had fever, and would 
}4 a soon have become delirious, for I had nothing te re- 
— shocked. lieve the frightful monotony—always the same bra- 
ihe ) bar morrow morning w doors open. m to me,” he faltered. | zen sky, the dead sweltering heat, the motionless 
ae sme ig Oo you, yin fallow that you commit- | “I do not understand—indeed I do not!” forest, the strange murmurings of the wilderness, | 
Ae ted this little folly after three o'clock in the} Greatorex glared up at him vindictively, but 
ee | day!’ made no reply. 
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chose the place because the ground was cooler there 
than on the 


a time they surged up’ dimly and tenderly. 
How I longed for the bleak sky, the cold bracing 
wind, and the sleety rain of home! How I longed 
for the pattering fall of rain on the windows, and 
the winter comfort of the bright hearth-stone. Some- 
how these longings wove in with my thoughts, and 
partial dream I heard winter sounds again, and 


known to me at once, though I had never seen it 
before. The one eye and harelip of “‘ Red Jim” 
had been freely spoken about in every shepherd’s 
hut on the s stations. There was no 
mistaking him. The bull-dog forehead, the heavy 
jaw, and the thick neck, were features that in them- 
selves would have sufficiently pointed out the iden- 
tity of this escaped convict. Recalling the man 
now, a8 | saw him then, I think I never beheld so 
perfect an impersonation of a bad criminal. It was 
well known that Red Jim had escaped from penal 
servitude, accompanied by three others, but had ar- 
rived in this colony alone. It was equally well 
known that he could only have survived the incred- 
ible journey by cannibalism. Red Jim had ruth- 
lessly murdered one or two settlers against whom 

he entertained a grudge, and every effort was being 
at that time made to capture him. There was no- 

thing remarkable in the faces of his companions. * 
They simply showed by word and feature all the 

evidences of ruffianism usual in men of their class. 

welbey had coarse long limbs and heavy reckless 
~ faces, seared into revolting harshness by a long 
series of crimes. Two of them were armed with 


guns. 

These thoughts and observations through 
my mind in much less time than it takes to write 
them. I was recalled from speculation by 
hearing the word “ Hallelujah” used. Haliclujah 
was the sobriquet given to my master because of 
his strictly adhering to the habit of reading prayers 
in the family morning and evening. Mr. Christ- 
mas was & kind, benevolent man, respected by every 
‘‘hand” on the station. and by none more than by 
myself. He had been very considerate to me in a 
late illness, and often cought by many subsequent 
attentions to cheer the -c... ~ of my employ- 
tment. One of Red Jim’s comp... to 
something Red Jim aad, replied with an <<ti:: 

‘“* Yes, we'll see if his psalm-singing will save 
him now.” 

Then the ofher said: ‘‘There are a couple of 
women there, and we shall have time to give them 
a taste of bush life before morning.” 

‘* Look ye ere,” growled the ruffian, ‘‘ we'll roast 
Hallelujah first. That’s our look-out. We'll see 
if the old prayer-patterer has nothing else to do but 
help to run us down. Give him a taste of fire be- 
fore the devil geta him.” 

I had no fever, no lassitude, now ; the prostration 
of the last few weeks left me as by magic, and in 
its stead I felt a fierce delightful energy tingling 
along every nerve. Down close among the dry 
tindering grass, away with suppressed breath, and 
a wild feeling cloging round my heart, I crept from 
the vicinity of the fire. I pursued my way, on my 
hands and knees, with a slow determined care that 
has since surprised me, avoiding every branch or 
twig that might erackle in my path. I hurried on 

p- 

Not till a long safe distance intervened did I stand 
erect; and fresh for the events of the night. What- 
ever they might be, God in his mercy alone knew. 

I turned and saw the black forms of the bush- 
rangers moving about the blaze, and with a run I 
started for the hut. Before a quarter of an hour 
passed I saw it dimly against the sky, and almost 
at the same instant a frightened snort told me that 
the horse was within a few yards of my course. 
Uttering a hurried thanksgiving that I had found 
him 80 providentially near, I unfastened the hobbles 
with quick, steady hands, and led him to the thresh- 


I put on the patched saddle and bridle, and in an- 
other five minutes the fine old cob was 
himself to a swift free gallop. My mind was too 
full for thought; but I can remember uttering re- 
peatedly the words “‘ Thank God!” 

What a contrast to the still, hot, monotonous days, 
and the enervated frame! 


to the dull starlight I thought of many of my boy- 


| 


| 


‘*It is not Curran, Sir,” I replied, ‘* but Ned, the 
- [have come to tell you—” 


lying on the table. One was Ivanhoe; a second 
some French work ; and that opposite the old gen- 
tleman’s chair a large family Bible. . 

In a few minutes I heard Mr. Christmas’s step as 
he returned with two double-barreled guns. There 
was a rigid expression on his face, very different to 
what I had ever seen there before: not the slightest 
evidence of faltering or fear. ‘ 

** Are you cool and a good shot ?” were the first 
words he uttered. 

“‘T am, Sir,” I replied, confidently. ‘Are the 
guns loaded, and the ladies safe ?” 

“ They are in as safe a position as I can find for 
them, Ned, and the guns are loaded with coarse shot 
and ball. You had better see if the powder is well 
up into the nipples. I am sorry to say my caps are 
none of the best. A shot missed may be death to 
us, and to those I value more than myself. How- 
ever, we are in the hands of God.” - 

‘*What plan do you purpose, Mr. Christmas?” I 


“Take half a glass of brandy and I will tell 


you. 
He signed to the sideboard, where a decanter 
stood. I was about to follow his suggestion, when 
he said, ‘‘ Stay! Don’t pass between the light and 
the window. Go round the table. Every thing 
must wear the appearance of peace. We can not 
tell where they are now, and it would not do to 
arouse their suspicions.” 

In a few minutes the light was extinguished, the 


‘* Now,” said my master, slowly, ‘‘ there are only 
our two selves to defend my home and my children. 
My servants are all absent. at a bush fire that was 
reported this afternoon, and every thing will de- 
pend upon our coolness and determination. We 
can not do otherwise than shoot to kill. The gang 
will, of course, enter by the slip panels, for they 
will not run the risk of leaving their horses behind. 
Then, as the faintest noise can be heard on such a 
night as this, they will not hazard the pulling down 
of the fence. We will each take up a position be- 
hind the large posts,.take sure aim, and fire low. 
I'll fire first.” 

As silently as spectres we walked across to the 
paddock entrance, and stood opposite each other at 
the place indicated. With straining eyes and beat- 
ing heart I peered into the obscurity. Afar, I 
thought I could see a faint tint on the sky, like the 
reflction of the ruffian’s camp-fire. The night was 


curtain across the sky, and the night was of a black 
darkness. I should have thought oftentimes that 
I was dreaming, were it not for the patient 


on the darkness. Then the face of Red Jim would 
grow upon me, till I saw the hideous features close 
to where I stood. Still no sound broke on the dark 


At last there came a thin faint murmur that 
barely caught the ear, and, as I listened to know if 
it were real, I 


something that might be the footfalls of a horse; 


maetimes it would die away and come again, but 
i 


self. Eventually I heard a muffled sound, distinct 


and defined to the 
- enough to proclaim the approach of a 


Mr. Christmas heard it also, for I dimly saw him - 


move. 
My hands felt along the cool barrels, and toyed 
with the hammers and triggers anxiously enough, 
and I put the gun to my shoulder against the sky, 
but failed to see the “‘ view.” Just as I had taken 
the weapon down again Mr. Christmas said, in a 
clear, low whisper, ‘‘ Be sure you aim low, and don’t 
be in a hurry.” 


“* Are you sure the hands ain’t above ?” 

“‘ Sartain—when Leary spun his yarn about the 
fire the cove sent ’em all away to it.” 
° ib fust. If we fire the box it’ll bring 


“‘And no grabbing the molls,” whispered one of 
, and whom I fancied was Red 


you 
“* Come on!” said an impatient voice ; 
hold a prayer-meeting over it.” 


ceived, and waited for the opposite fire. I knew 
that my companion would allow the men to advance 


rut. Then a line of flame cut its abrupt short track 
on the darkness, and the sound had not passed to 
echoes before a shrill cry followed it, as the villain 
staggered on a few paces and fell, plowing up the 
dust. The light of the discharge had just died out 
when I heard another snap, as a sportsman shoots 
when firing right and left. I knew that the mas- 
ter’s gun was now useless. 

‘*Come on, Nix! It’s the cove himself. I saw 
him by the light of the shot ; his-sting’s gone now.” 
And one of the men rushed to where my master 
stood, followed by his comrade. 

I had one of them covered, but if I fired (I heard 
the noise of s ) I might kill my master. 
Thus I stood with the gun at aim, undecided and 


ting, giddy 
and running feet just as I felt my grip relax pow- 
erless. But the frightful grip relaxed too, and Red 
Jim rose to his feet and jumped on my chest 
all his force. 

When I came to consciousness I 
the cheerful parlor, and the ladies’ 
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bulk at when their 

when their Men and women to- 
gether, the weight at fall growth averaged almost exactiy 
How Hz Worra,—Of all questions this 
fa the one most asked. 
question of the day. WN towpeak of inquiries, * Is he 
cial standard of value, but too often the criterion of social 
position, and the touch-stone of character. 
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os of box-swamp, not’s mile from my hut. I panels | 
had to the front entrance nt a neighbor. "The dishes 
| er of more than twenty. when th« 
my Engi 
hair was d 
each. He 
leaf fixed | 
of her nose 
me even then, rough Inich were | 
loud words, and laugnrer, bush-man as I was, with a pleasing sense. I can | mingled I detected the double click from the op- 
I awoke with a sudden start to see, not twenty | recall myself, bending below the withers of the | posite gun. I followed the example, and, with 
vards from me, three men hobbling their horses, and | panting horse, to peer under the rather low veran- | both guns cocked, we waited the enemy’s near ap- | pared, 
speaking to each other about some bush fire. I | da, my dress wet with perspiration from -his heavy proach. Gradually I recognized the outlines of | @“™m™4 
could hardly persuade myself that I was not still | sides, and my hand pressing the moisture from his | the men against the sky, cloudy as it was; they 
dreahing. shoulder till I heard it fall pattering on the gravel. | were approaching in single file, and as they became Rt two crclock the slaves introduced the bridegreom, a 
a One of the men was soon engaged in lighting a Mr. Christmas thought it was the working over- | blacker and better defined I heard a stifled laugh handsome youth of nineteen, . dressed in pale ony silk 
fre on a bare patch of ground, and I was about ris- | seer, for he said, “ Is that you, Curran?” and, with- | and an oath. In a short time they were within | Pi*™cly Tmsmented with silver and took 
ing to join them and taste of companionship once | out waiting for a reply, he turned to place the light | twenty yards of where we stood, and they pulled up guided by ade 
more, when & column of flame started up suddenly | upon the table, and then stepped out to where I was. | to consult. Although they spoke in whispers I then 
and displayed a face that caused me to shrink back ‘* Well, Curran, what is it? 1 thought you were | heard much that passed, for my sense of hearing mem Ay 
again with a muttered thanksgiving that I was not | at the fire.” had become extremely acute, as that of all shep- — 
discovered. The face that the fire revealed was herds does. It was impossible to distinguish by the | were man company 
‘ tones who the speakers were, but I heard one of | **!y separated. : 
“Better have your supper first, Ned. You've | them inquire: At Homes. 
had a hard ride, I see. Are the sheep all right ?” = S spe | 
‘ There is no time for supper. Red Jim!” 
I hurriedly told him all I knew. He heard me 
to the end without once interrupting, and then said 
quickly, ‘‘Come in. There is indeed no time to can nate 
I stepped after him across the pleasant room, with benevolence ; unflurried, because they dread nothing ; 
where there were seated two ladies reading. Jim, “till I make the cursed old psalm-singer a Wek cat, Rome; Decanse they carry within themselves thas 
“* Ladies,” said Mr. Christmas, as gracefully as | back log for the bonfire. Then we'll make love rity of with fullness Ne bem Oa Bencgany ws 
though I held the position of a gentleman rather fr at howe all to which dey 
shepherd, to whom you remember sending medi- least by 
cine and comforts during his illness.” The ladies They then tied their horses to a fence that ran at ACooo P 
bowed pleasantly as Mr. Christmas continued: He right angles to the post against which I stood, and has 
is now come to return your kindness with interest.” | approached the entrance still in single file. I.de- | age, are of a uniform height, thickness of tenn! 
They looked at me with some surprise: princi- | termined to adhere strictly to the orders J had re- 
way in. which’ che lat fow worde were spoken. | 
way in which the last few words were spoken. 
After a pause the master said: ‘‘ Amelia, Emily—I | a little, so that he might not endanger me ; and it 
wish to speak to you both for a moment.” was with a throbbing heart that I saw the black 
They all three left the roem, while I, curious in | form of the first bush-ranger pass between us. 
such matters, looked at the open books that were I heard him stumble with an oath over a cart- | 
— 
na 
half mad. The voice of one of the men saying, ee 
‘* Damn you, knife him !” resolved me, and I fired | Bue — _ 
among them. I saw some one sink down, but I convert the offender. ‘They ean 
could not tell who it was, and, as he appeared to let | any amount of difference of 
go his hold and rush to the horses, I took a second |, STound them as to all imaginsh 
hurried aim and fired; then I bounded across the 
bending over Mr. Christmas and trying to strangle own : 
him. In a moment the gun was poised and smashed ould ano tee 
to fragments on his skull. But we had exposed 
our strength, and the remaining bush-ranger, who 
believed he had stabbed my companion, seized one 
of the guns left standing at the fence, and fired. of philosophy, and in obedience to th — . 
The ball was unpleasantly close, and I had scarce | But what are these tepid delights compared | 
time to know that I was uninjured when Red Jim | Joys of in in 
himself was upon me with the weapon clubbed. I a _ ~~ 
door was bolted, and we stepped quietly out on the | made a rapid spring at him before the blow could | fierce energetic delights of @ panther or s hyen 7 
little parterre in front. fall, and grappled with him. We rolled on the | sweets of 
ground together. With all the force of my strength 
I resisted his efforts to grasp me by the throat, but 
at last his hideous face sunk close to mine, and his 
teeth met beneath my chin. I experienced a suffo- 
women 
which make of the fervent or 
the intolerant so genuinely pleasurabie. 
How much heavier are men than women? 
> let. of 
terribly silent and oppressive. here was nothing 
apparently on which to exercise the senses but a 
kind of overpowering hush. There was a dim hazy ———-—__—_—____—_ 
The horse felt my determination too, pare ire along | less figure opposite, and the faint stars. Inaction | *0¢ she is my wife. 
without pause or stumble. It was seven miles to under such circumstances is hardly to be borne, and [SE 
the station, and the black belts of timber rose, and | my thoughts often wandered from their very in- INTERESTING ITEMS ; — 
passed, and came again, as I burried on for dear life | tensity. I began to speculate how long it would . ~ 
over crabbed ground andabrupthillocks. The brave | take a star to pass some black ragged patch of cloud, | 4» Arexeoms Weppmg.—Moorish Indies are usually — —. east of te "4 
old cob had as little thought of rest as I had. Once, | and then I would look before me and see it dancing | married at or before the age of thirteen; and I was in- rouped his tho Sella weaiittng +s 
paused at a rocky crossing-place, but im who was present at one these ssaartages, the on | young women of twenty have ; 
mediately resumed the swift pace at which we had both sides being of the highest Moorish The iis “ea Y view ‘ 
started. Have horses intuition or presentiment ? lady was very lovely, and under T have mentioned | 
[don’t know ; but I have often wondered at the long, | shrouding night. Sometimes I thought, with a | sbove. by 
unurged gallop of that brave old chilly start, that the bush-rangers might have ap- | *@ounting eR 
There, away beyond in the hg I see | proached the house by some other way, but up be- : 
something that is nota star. Is it moving, or is it | hind me all was quiet. ' 
the pace of the horse? It seems extinguished now. 
Hurrah, it is a candle! It 
noise that overpowered the first. At last. I detested 4 
Strange to say, I never felt such a sense of pleas- — | 
did when I learned that I had found the | # Ly 1865 there we in | 
ouse 80 quickly—the most fimillar point is not | Th thas there 
easily gained in the trackless bush at fight. A | 2,060,008 volumes in the Whole of the public 
minute more and I had dismounted to take down | ihgaries in the U eee Ae 


[Jouny 8, 1868. 
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PAROLED REBEL PRISONERS AT THE BATTERY.—[Sxercuep sy-A. R. Wavp.] 
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RRIERIOR VIEW OF THE CELLS IN WHICH THE CONSPIRATORS ARE CON =n 7 
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REBEL PRISONERS AT THE 
BATTERY, NEW YORK. 


 etc., and to sell fans to visitors. 


\ 


The Sanitary Commission has been there distrib- 
uting blankets. These the rebels take outside and 
sell for a trifle, and the same fate often awaits the 
shoes and clothes giventhem. They are very dirty, 
and have to be almost driven into the bay to wash. 


The quarters they occupy would be none the worse 


for considerable dleaning, but these men prefer to 
loaf about the yard and Battery in tetal indolence. 
People who have been to the barracks offering em- 
ployment to these men have almost invariably failed 
to engage any, the few who go to work being of 
the better class, and they wish only to work long 
enough to procure a decent outfit and some loose 
change to take home with them. Most of these 
prisoners are from Fort Delaware and Hart Island. 
From the latter all the late prisoner inmates, except 
a few who are too ill to be removed at present, have 
been removed, and in the former there are none 
There are now on the 


the barracks are cleared of these, two thousand 
three hundred additional are to be received from 
Elmira, who will be afforded transportation as soon 
as possible. 


Do Wasts your Money buying any of the 
numerous worthless articles calied Pens, 
which have flooded the market for the last few 
zon ons get pene which 

acknowledged to be the Best ut THE WORLD. 
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$5 SEWING $5 

and Extreme Simplicity. 


the dressmaker it is for 


hold it supplies a vacant place.’’"— 


“It uses a common needle, sews ve very 
easil understood that a child can ase 


genuine ted for 
the patents. Single sent to any part of the 
per express, ed in box, with printed 
tions, on of wanted every 
where. : cements, sent free, 
All orders must be addressed 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
Office 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


ASSASSINATION. 


Coin Pocket Plone, nes taltetion of $8 guid coin, 
with portrait and mottoes of Abraham the best 
with 66 United States Generals and 


Booth, 26 cents each. to every 
agent. Address J. 61 Bleecker 8t., 


SHULTS’ CURLIQUE. For curling the Hair. 


F. SUULTS, Trey, N. ¥. 
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Worth $500, 000, 


pho ONE DOLLAR co, without 


not to be paid for until you know what you are 
toot 8 yoy cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for $1, and at the same 
our , containing fall list and ; 
terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 
Town in the Country. 
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cheapest 
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for life, the possession of one of printing-offices 
renders a regular ° 

Printed instructions for type managing the 
press accompany each t 


man, and other Cc sent 
sheets of type, cuts, &c., 10 
00 
SS 
ae 8 ad 60 00 
“ 4 90 00 
“ 5 125 00 


PERISTALTIC Loz ENCES 


COSTIVENESS PILES 


DYSPEPSIA . HEADACHE. 
SOLO EVER YL WHERE 


Produce immediate rm 
of dose to effect a cure. mailed by inclosing the 
HARRISON & CO., Proprie- 


THOSE HANDSOME 
FAIRY ALBUMS, 


$1t; 25e. HA 


Address MRS. DR. KEWLER, Brooklyn P. O., N. Y. 


25; 80 pictures, Sent 
eS, 50 Broadway, York 
Four COMIO PI 
of the day that will HARPEL’ doz., 


| EUROPEAN POCKET 
‘TIMEKEEPER. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


or winding up ; NEVER RUNS DOWN, and can nev- 
be too fast or too slow. 


cases, $1. Sent to any part of the country, free 
Ey co receipt of price. Address all orders to 
J. W. DELAM & CO., Sore PROPRIETORS, 


risked in using Brandreth’s Pills. For cold, influenza, 
diptheria, pains of the head, dizziness, and apoplexy, no 


BRANDRETH’S PILLS have affinity for the 
Subject Matter of Disease, 


and cause its 
Certain Expulsion from the Body. 

BRANDRETH'S PILLS are sold at 25 cents per box, 
enveloped in full directions. Purchase none anleey my 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the box. ‘+ 7; 
upon it B. BRANDRETH in white letters. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, BRANDRETH BUILDING | 

NEW YO iK. 


PARLOR ORGANS, 


der fone. Wobuve just far superior to The 
our, an 
nese combination sve swell, no person 
NEEDHAM OO. Hast N.Y. 
your Hair. of Prof. ROBB'S 
CURLIQU be sent free to any address. TheC ue 
on the a wi 
curis. Ad- 
ROBB, Ohio. 


be obtained from any droggiat 
— Address O. PHELPS No 19 Grand 
FITS—Grand Strect, Jersey City, New J ersey, 
RIENTAL RUSMA u hair from low fore- 


for 
718 Broeds Broadway, N. Y. 


successful 
and mn, and he will send it free 
Post- New York, N. Y. 
Printing-Presses for Sale. 
tribution, Bed 88x51. Price $8500. 


Also one Adams Press, 26x40, $2000. 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 829 Pearl St., N.Y. 
TIS — Persons chronic affections of 
om, which f cases 
24 Ann Street, New York. ' 
Weston’s Metallic 
ed. Price $75 to $100. Send fora pamphien 
J. W. WESTON, 706 Broadway, N. Y. 
secrets. Free for 25c. 
100. 100. 100. 


Jewelry certifieate sent for 10 cents. Address 
WARDING AGENCY COMPANY, 
Street, New York City. 


| 


A Gaeat Natromat Worx. 


LIPE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


CONTAINING 
HIS RARLY HISTORY AND POLITICAL CAREER: 
WITH THE SPEECHES, MESSAGES, 


TIVE OF HIS EVENTFUL ADM 
Bry FRANK CROSBY, 
OF THE PHILADELPHIA BAR. 


With Portrait on Steel. 1 Cloth, Price 
Philade. Library style daw sheep), $280, 


In this pone the State Pape Pa: of 
Ph a pers of our lamented Presi. 


P 
In add to a very full and com: ete table of contents, 
each has a series of * the matter 
to be f there. It is printed on fine paper, and in its 
clearly-9rawn portraiture of the inner outer life of the 


tion by every lover of 

Copies sent postpaid to any gute 
Orders from dealers rs every where are respectfully 
and will be filled in the order in which they are received’ 


JOHN B. POTTER, Publisher, 
617 Sansom Street, Pa. 


TO THE TRADE! 
Army Badges! Army Badges! 
FOURTH OF JULY BADGES! 
Head-Quarters for Badges of every Description. 


B. T. HAYWARD, 
Manufacturing Jeweler, 
208 Broadway, 1 New York. 


tc LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. £1 


officer and 
who poe to the States. 
Also, Masonic Society 
together with ya hy I will send a 


Look here, Boys !—Full i which any per- 
gon can master the art of Ventriloquism in ~ pach 
Satisfaction given or mone — 8 for 
$2, by mail. Address M. A. Jaggers, Calhoun, 


DISCHARGED SOLDIERS WANTED 


Every where to canvass for the most Work by 


terms, &c. Address BAR- 
TLESON Chestnut Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO THE LADIES. 
Dr. BO. PERRY, 49 Bond New York Ser by 
all Druggists. Price $2 per bottle. Send for circular. 
AGENTS WANTED. Business Nght, 
Sih to $20 pot da profit. for Cir- 
m 
Drawes 12, Troy, New York. 


Brazilian Hair 


CHASE, Gohoes, N.Y. 
Shults’ Or Sent 
of Whiskers in six weeks, or money refunded. Sent 


for 60 cents. Address C, F. SHULTS, Troy, 


FULL ASSORTMENT 
OF VALUABLE 


Scientific and Military Works 


‘By ANNIE THOMAS, = 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


li 


Fa 
i 


HARPER & ‘BROTHERS 
Have Just Published, 


| HARPER'S MAGAZINE FOR FOR JULY, 1868. 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL , HISTORY x OF THE GREA’ 

CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. A A Novel 

Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman, Gentleman.” "Nex New Edi-ion. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 25; Paper, © 

Anthe 

MI88S By ANTHONY uther 

at Allington,” &c., 8y0, 


fe the only Edition with 


ON GUARD. A THomas, Pheo 
Leigh” and Svo, Paper, cents. 


4 SON OF THE SOIL, So, Clot, Paper, $1 00. 


the above books 
by all postage pad any part of the Unite 


if 
7 
THE WELCOME. J. Winslow & Co. 
Par, far away the cannon's thunders cease, 
i 100,000 An ExAc¥ and Pocket for the 
+ Toward the far West we, people North, man. A decidedly beautiful, unique, and wo : 
i | With snewering shout and smile of welcome, turn, WATCHES, SETS OF phi Kovelty. Constructed entirely on the most approved Sct- 
While from Missourf’s tron hills rings forth PENS, BRA RINGS, ENTIFIC and warranted to 
“Wer Rerces!” with absolute certainty and the utmost precision. 
| The gent untsitaring chores, More truthful than the most costly and elaborate time- 
Up frien the fertile fields of Tennessee of ancient or modern manufacture. It requires 
Peal the giad tidings to the summer sky; : 
With wzcoms!” make reply. it 
nd Come one, come all, come every sister State 
| Back in the Union! let the old sem cease, 
And lust of party fade, and bitter 
| Vanish before the pure white dawn of Pesce J. WINSLOW & CO, 206 Broadway, New York. 
Come underneath the old flag; see it wave EMPLOYMENT 
| Henceforth it shall be only Freedom's home. BMY ing-prese ever intronuced Returned Soldiers and all Others. 
| And statesmen in our halls, with wisdom taught, “© to public notices. Simple, * 
Shall meet in council where of old were met, if AGENTS WANTED. 
| From near and far, the nen of liberal thought, Sey a ——__—__—-~ 
| Great Sale of Jewelry and Silverware. 
|. wens shan beck afraid. x opm pining, | and we oll need more. Late fro Europe 
; enables them, without delay, and at a small expense ve swelled our stock to over : 
Come then, ye sister States! we fling the cry print hand-bilis. 4 
| Of welcome as to thee our gaze we turn; style equal to that of most arta Fe kinds, oe rege megan ee 
chores, are to; or a 8 cont stamp for our term to 
) ing one’s business. With each press we furnish, if de- with watches free Comnenigteem. 
| more acceptable present can be made to youth than  Brandreth’s Pills. — 
rebel prisoners are rapidly getting away | these printing It combines Brandreth 
| on the way to chair Our sketch on | ¢, to ae sample (coin silver, mpany, an 
a page 429 represents a party of these at the Battery | ter school for the young man than the printing-ofc, Influenza, Diptheria. Regiment handsomely engraved thereon, on the receipt 
receiving strawberries at the well-meaning hands the In inflammatory affections, when no bleeding is per- mortal medal of President Tintin. the Gen. 
|e | of an old lady. Beyond is a carriage — a — a mitted, a free use of these Pills soon modifies the alarm- yen beyner rpc I want an active man, who 
rai Jd , forward for new 8 othes di h right hold this, as soldier will want a 
by a group pressing hoes, favertbe corpa, to os mamente. Send 
tions, usually quickly cures, y nothing for wholesale illustrated circular. 
2 he 
; : medicine can be compared te them. In erysipelas, fever 
ia . and ague, small-pox, and in all the diseases of childhood, 
their use insures a speedy recovery of health. They pro- | == 
these regulte simply by taking from te blood ite im- | 
THIS. VITAL FLUID FREE 
JOSEPH WATSON, to to recover ite proper and neces- 
26 Ann Street, New York. | sary ‘‘status” or health. | 
ATTENTION! 
tie OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS. 
Genuine Geld Rings. 
5 All the Army Corps Rings in 16- 
3 earat gold, richly enameled (stamp- 
74 ed and warranted), at $3 and $5 
rin each. Liberal discount to dealers. 
Sent by mail. Address 
E. P. BEACH, 
| ee awaiting transportation about six hundred of these 12 Maiden Lane, TL 
| men, who will probably be forwarded soon. When New York. 
The PRESCRIPTION, which was employed 
ae with such signal success at the Venezuelan Mlis- 
: sion Hospital for the radical treatment of Con- 
| a} sumption (in any of its stages), Asthma, Bron- 
j chitis, «04 Catarrh, derangements of the Nerv- 
ous System, 204 disorders of the Stomach, Liv- 
| er, *24 Bowels, will be sent to Physicians, Clergy- 
| men, and Inoalids, with full directions for preparation pe 
and use, Pree of Cost. Address, with stamp, 
REV. CHARLES KING, 
. Station D, Bible House, N. Y. FOR SALE BY 
brains com them to attempt ATION, even to The mild seasons are most favorable for treatment. D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher and Importer, 
the advertisement.. If you want the full value of GLOVES LEVEE ro. 199 Broadway; New York. 
your money, call on A. MokrrTon, 25 Maiden Lane, ee ee + than re *.* Send for Circulars. 
Elastic tockings belt, bandages, crutch HARPER & BROTHERS, New 
| es, No. 4 ANN STREET. years. — Publish this Day: 
| force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- Trestion and A NOVEL. 
der. R. @. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassan Street, N. Y. FiTS—him in such a that of “On Doane.” 
bye GREAT NATIONAL SONG, | FiTS—has cured who used it, never having 
. — i ee words, soul- —failed in a case. It is equally sure in cases 
atirring an orus. , 
i. | Shout! MISS THOMAS'S NOVELS. 
tf Sen: pus. Her sketches of 
| ia Prociaim the jubilee. clear deftaition are 
Copies of this National Song will be furnished free to all drawn with wonderful vigo 
elty, is NOISELESS uses the STRAIGHT NEEDLE, | Music Dealers. TAO CONSUMPTIVES._A Preacher of the Gosp. novelists — London 
ster beng given up do by the most 
SHIRE, TUCK, RUN UP BREADTHS, &c., &c.; requires no lu- cians, a which 
ig 
VoL I. A Elegant with Wide 
Margins, on Superfine Portrait 
and Colored Maps. 480 Sve, (Tht: 
We Cabinet. Sent per mail for 96 cts. and return paid and 
Life Grant, Johnson, and 
4 


Jury 8, 1865.) 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. | 


United States 


THIRD SERIES, 
$2,30,000,000. 


By authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, the un- 
dersigned, the General Subscription Agent for the sale of 
United States Securities, offers to the public the third se- 


ries of Treasury Notes, bearing seven and three-tenths per 
cent. interest per annum, known as the 


7.30 LOAN. 


These notes are issued under date of July 15, 1865, and 
are payable three years from that date in currency, or are 
convertible at the option of the holder into 


JU. 8. 6-20 Six per Cent. 
GOLD-BEARING BONDS. 


These Bonds are now worth a handsome premium, and 
are exempt, as are all the Government Bonds, from State, 
County, and Municipal taxation, which adds from one to 
three per cent. per annum to their value, according to the 

rate levied upon other property. The interest is payable 
semi-annually by coupons attached to each note, which 
may be cut off and sold to any bank or banker. 

The interest at 7.30 per cent. amounts 
to 

One cent per day on a $50 note. 

Two cents per day on a $100 note. 

Ten cents per day on a $500 note. 

Twenty cts. per day on a $1000 note. 

One dollar per day on a $5000 note. 

Notes of all the denominations named will be promptly 
furnisMed upon receipt of subscriptions. 


The Notes of this Third Series are precisely similar in | 


form and privileges to the Seven-Thirties already sold, 
except that the Government reserves to itself the option 
of paying interest in gold coin at 6 per cent., instead of 
seven and three-tenths in currency. Subscribers will de- 
duct the interest in currency up to July 15, at the time 
when they subscribe. 

The slight change made in the conditions of this THIRD 
. SERIES affects only the matter of interest. The payment 
in gold, if made, will be equivalent to the currency inter- 
est of the higher rate. : 

The return to specie payments, in the event of which 
only will the option to pay interest in gold be availed of, 
would so reduce and equalize prices that purchases made 
with six per cent. in gold would be fully equal to those 
made with seven and three-tenths per cent. in currency. 
This is 

The Only Loan*in Market 
Now offered by the Government; and its superior ad- 
vantages make it the 7 


Great Popular Loan of the People. 

Leas than $280,000,000 of the Loan authorized by Con- 
gress are now on the market. This amount, at the rate 
at which it is being absorbed, will all be subscribed for 
within sixty days, when the notes will undoubtedly com- 
mand a premium, as has uniformly been the case on clos- 
ing the subscriptions to other Loans. 

In order that citizens of every town and section of the 
country may be afforded facilities for taking the Loan, 
(.- ‘ational Banks, State Banks, and Private Bankers 

»‘ oughout the country have generally agreed to receive 
-useriptions at par. Subscribers will select their own 
~ agents, in whom they have confidence, and who only are 
to be responsible for the delivery of the notes for which 
they receive orders. 
JAY COOKE. 

SUBSCRIPTION AGENT, 
No. 114 South Third Street, 

May 15, 1865, PHILADELPHIA. 


New Music for the Fourth of July. 

A Nationa, AnTHEM—GLory To Gop. 
THe Peace Song with Chorus. 

. Tue Borys Marontne Ho with Chorus. 


an 
30 cents each ; 4 for $1; mailed free. Publisher, 
HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, New York. 


HE JUBILEE JULY No. of DEMOREST’S MONTH- 

LY MAGAZINE, with splendid Novel 
ings, Fashions, Stories, Fire-Works, Hon 
with the great National Jubilee Prize Song, and other 
splendid novelties. 
bilant J ibilee July No. Now ready. Yearly, $3, wit 

on rec 
Ne be pt of price, JENNINGS DEM ? 


N CLARENSE MATHIEU’S letters will reach his 
mother, if directed, 
Mapaue LINA MATHIEU, Lawrence, 


“The West Indian Hair Curler.” 


Warranted to curl the most straight and stiff hair, on 
the first application, into short ringlets erie | mass- 
of $100. Ad- 


ive curls, Sen 
dress THE HENDERTON RLING CO., 
Box 5251, New York Post-Office. _ 
MASON’S HAIR DYE, 
e in the market. For sale by Demas Baznes & 
York & Boston, Mans.» 
CHEVALIER’S 


ri GRAY HAIR to its original color, stops 
ts falling out in three days, keeps the head 


injurious; strengthens and promotes 
growth of the weakest hair. IT IS RECOMMENDED 
4ND USED sy rue FIRST MEDICAL AUTHORITY. 
Sold at the Drug Stores, and at my Office, No. 11i° 
Broadway, New York, SARAH A. CHEVALIER, M.D. 


Do not fail to see the woe ee dl 


Watches at 


A Neat Warton, for army 
use, in Heavy Double Cases, Size, same as the 
above, with Key, etc., and Gent's Vest 
Chain, Engraved Double Case Locket, etc. Sent by 
to any part of the army or country for only 

Watch, 
@ Rare and Wonderful C. of Me- 
e within fits cases and attached 
to its a beautiful and correct working Tuxr- 
MOMETER, an Compass in 


our private trade-mark. . Price per single one, 

all complete, by mail, to any part of the army or coun 

$20. CATELY BROTHERS, Sole 
103 Naseau &., N. Y. 1885, 


& H. T. ANTHONY CO 
Manufacturers of Materials 


aN 


TERIALS, we are uarters liowin : 
STEREOSCOPES & STEREOSOUPIC VIEWS, 
assortment, in ng War 


upe, Statuary 
ete. Also, blic or private ex- 
hibition. Our Catalogue will be sent an 
of P- 
RAPHI 
We were the first to introduce these into the United States, 
re 


The Great New England Remedy. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 


Great OClosing Sale!! 


$650,000 ewelry, all to be sold for ON DOLLAR 
not to be paid for un- 


3 
g 
28 


containing full lists and 
ASSOCIATION. 
285 River Street, N. Y. 
P.0., Drawer 12. 


CONSTITUTION 
LIFE SYRUP, 


COMPOSED OF 


IODIDE POTASSIUM, 


EXTRACT OF VALUABLE MEDICINAL 
ROOTS AND HERBS. 


PREPARED BY 
WILLIAM H. GREGG, M.D., 
Graduate of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York, formerly Assistant 
Physician in the Blackwell’s Island 


unteer Depots, under 
Governor Edwin D. 
tution Life Syrup 
HAS PRODUCED A REVOLUTION IN MEDICINE, 
What may seem almost incredible is that discares 
hi considered incurable are uently 


stacles, 
encountered by any 


RAPIDITY OF CURE. 
Some say, ** Your cures are too quick,” while others doubt 


cured By the alo, 
cured ae process ature."’ 
This is our reply: in health the body, like a well-bel- 
anced scale, Equilibrium. But from 
fects of disease. 
mal balance of the scale 

CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 
- Is a positive and specific 

) Diseases transmi 
PARALYSIS. 


DYSPEPSIA. 
INDIGESTION, WRIGHT AT STOMACH, FLATULENCE, LIVER 
COMPLAINT, WANT OF APPETITE, BAD BREATH, 
CONSTIPATION, BILIOUSNESS. 


SCROFULA. 
STRUMA, KING'S EVIL, GLANDULAR EERYSIPELAS, 
ULCERATION, SALT RHEUM. 
This taint (HEREDITARY and ACQUIRED), filling life with 
untold misery, is, by all usual medical dies, incurab! 
RHEU MATISM. 


[ARTHRITIS], LUMBAGO, NEURALGIA, SCLATIOA, GOUT, 
TIO DOLOUBRAUX. 


If there is any disease in which the ConstrTrutTion Livz 
Syrup is a sovereign, it is in Rheumatism and its kindred 
affec The most instantl 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 


ing theme dlagusting to themselves 
For all Forms of Ulcerative Diseases, 


er unpleasant symptoms, will be relieved by the use of 
Constitution Life Syrup. 


As a General Blood-Purifying Agent, the Lirz Syrup 
_ stands unrivaled by any preparation in the world. 


CONSTITUTION 
for the benefit of all. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 


IS THE POUR MAN'S FRIEND, AND THE RICH 
MAN’S BLESSING. 


Buy it, Take it, and be Cured. 
WILLIAM‘ H. GREGG, M.D., 
Sole Proprietor, — 
NEW YORK. | 
PRICE $1 PER BOTTLE. SIX BOTTLES FOR 9. 
ga Sent by Express to all parts of the Country. eg 
MORGAN & ALLEN, : 


No. 46 Clif Street, New York. 
SOLD WHOLESALE BY 
JOHNSON, HOLLOWAY & COWDEN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, Mass, 
FINCH & FULLER, Chicago, Iii. 


| 


FULLER, 
JOHN D. PARK, Gincinnati, Olio. 
| COLLING BROTHERS, St, Louis 


WITH THE COMPOUND CONCENTRATED FLUID 


any cause, down goes one side of the scale, we have the ef- 
What is requisite is to restore the nor- 


from an IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, and for 
(hereditary tted from PaRENT TO CHILD. 


and curing the Weak 


| 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, AGENTS, 


WATCHES and JEWELRY,,. 


To be disposed of at ONE DOLLAR each without regard 
0 value, not to be paid for until you know what you are 


100 Gold Hunting-Case Watches.......... each $125 
500 Silver Watches............. $20 to 35 
10,000 Gold Pens and Silver Cases. etseiek each Sto 8 


Dollar each is as follows: 

we 


ts wanted. 
R. KEITH & ©O., 15 John Street, New York. 


A LIFE FOR 25 CENTS. | 


DIARRHEA AND DYSENTERY. 


A perfect cure for these distressing complaints can be 
found in the use of Dr. J. Maggiel’s Diarrhcea Pills. For 


given publicly to the worid. 

The price is low, and within the reach of all. Full di- 
rections accompany each box of the Diarrhosa Pills, and 
if followed closely a perfect cure can be guaranteed. A 


box will be sent to any address free on receipt of 25 cents. é 


Sold by all respectable Druggists throughout the United 
States and the Canadas, and the proprietor, 
_ J. MAGGIEL, M.D., 
48 Fulton Street, New York. 


at own 


Homes. . 
Thousands can realize a hundred dollars weekly. No | 


discovery 
ceipt of two stamps for return 
MUNRO BROWN, No. 74 Bleecker Street, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 


The Bowers Patent Corset. Whalebone used instead 
of steel. This is the simplest and most durable article in 
the Corset line ever introduced. Will be sent by express. 
Prices from $2 00 to $10 00. 

BOWERS & SHEPHERD 
907 Broadway, corner Twenty-first bt., N. ¥. 


in five weeks, or upon bald heads in eight weeks, without 


stain or injury to skin. 
money Descriptive circulars mailed free. 
dress F. SHULTZ, P. O. Box 216, Lansingburg, N. Y. 


cag have their money returned them at 

months from day of purchase. Price $1. 
money. 


A. C. CLARE, 
P. O. Drawer 118, Albany, N. ¥. 


AGENTS, COME and EXAMINE 


An Invention urgently needed by every body, or samples 
sent free by mail for cts., which retails for $6 easily, by 
R. L. WOLCOTT, No. 170 Chatham Square, N, Y. 


refunded in everycase. Price $1, 
by mail. Address M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, 
SOMETHING NEW, 
OF INTEREST TO ALL. Incross Rep StamPs,; 
‘ GEND FOR CIRCULAR, TO 
_ H. & GREER, Artist, 46 John Street, New York. 


money 
$2, 


No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers charged low 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY, 1865. 
One Copy for ome Year . . . . 940 


An Eatra Sor Club of Five 
for $20 00, 
‘Hazper’s Macazine and Hazres’s together, 
one year, $8 00. 
The 
class Advertisements for following 
low rates: one quarter of a each Number, $75; one 

publication in the world. ‘wad 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Circulation over 100,000, 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


TERMS. 


$00 00. Payment i tn advance, 
Tux Bounp Voivmes or Haxrzr’s from the 


of the United 
the price, viz.« 


2 


4 


a 


: 


— 


+ 


@ 
‘ 
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$1,000,000 Worth 
: 
7.30 LOAN, | 
nov are now offered at reduced Single 
An ELecant Wartos in Fine Gold Plated Double Cases 
Richly or Turned Centre, Carved Balance Bridge, 
English Plate Jeweled Movements, adjusted Regu- | i 
lator, Spring Bolt, Spade Hands, and Fine Enameled White 
Case, ete., complete, and a Gent’s Hanpsoms Caarx 
and a beautifal Looxrr, to match, with 
Double Cases, Box, and Glass for Two Likenesses. Sent 
by mail to an of the army or coun for only $10. 
Addie ROWEN & CO 
86 Street. P. O. Box 4270, New York. 
Hospitals, late Medical Inspector WY ON to the that Keith & 
State Y t assortment old Pens and 
of the New York Vol- Cases, why AA Watches, Chains, and Jewelry, at 
lower prices than can be found in the city. Army badges 
for every Corps, with Name, Co., and Reg’t ss 
eating day of month, week, ete., in Case, rendering this Silver, $1 50; Goldy $10 00. A fing Gold Pen and Hold- 
beautiful machinery of this valuable Watch is encased in > 
Finely Finished Huntine, Magie Spring 19 Line 
Cases (the outer cases being of fine 18-Carat Gold, inner 
cases of Solid Gold Composite), Richly Engraved Top and 
Bottom, with Panel for Name, and Faney Push Spring. ee 
Genuine English Improved Jeweled Action, M. J. Tobias 
movements, Polished Cap, Self-acting Click, Equal Bal- 
jut Hands, an an mitation wa cured in @! 78 OF weeks; and we cheeriuilly 10% he | over 80 years of private practice they have been it ) 
used by the and Officers of the BririsH | investigations of the liberal-minded and scientific.to cures | almost rth the 
which have no parallel at the present day. 
the five years we have contended with ob- 
except in every household ; 
profits 100 per cent.; demand staple as flour. It is the 
re- 
ing in price from 60 cents to $80 cach. Our ALBUMS have It is so universauy admitted that Constitution Lirz 
reputation of being’ cuperier in to any Syrup is the only effective means of restoration in the va- 
eo will be sent by mail, “~~ om receipt of price, rious forms of Paralysis, that we need not reiterate that it 
"CARD PH OTOGRAPHS. is emphatically the Great Life-giving Power. 
now eres THOUSAND differen} 
100 Major-Geverals, 100 Liest-Colenels, 40 Stateunen, $1. WHISKERS. $1. 
For One Dollar I will send, sealed and the 
@ Artiots, 198 50 Prominent Women, 
2,000 Copies of Works of Art. , 
; ineluding of the most celebrated Engravinga, 
Paintings, Statues, ete Catalogues cont of Stamp, 
An order for One Prorunas from our Catalogue will or 
lies on Ge of cent 
remit twenty-five per cent. of the amount with their order. Ne 
The prices and quality of our goods cannot fail to satisfy. i , 
Soldiers’ Pocket Albums for 18 Pictures, 75 cents. MOSQUITO NETS | 
ic or vicarious, of twenty or thirty years’ standing, have CLARK’S ONGUENT.—A powerful stimulant. Each 
: WHITE PINE been cured by us. packet warranted to produce a full set of Whiskers or 
Mustaches in Six Weeks upon the smoothest face, with- 
COMPOUND out stain or injury to the skin. Any person using this 
Onguent, and it not as inform- 
Is now offered So the af- Joints and Kheumatic Pains which the use of Calomel is 
pred Sas — sure to produce. It hardens Spongy Gums, and secures the 
ty Teeth as Srmly as ever. 
en years in the New En- CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 
gland States, where its merits have become as well known | Eradicates, root and branch, all Eruptive Diseases of the |? __________________—. 
White Pine Compound cures Sore t, Colds, Coug 
Diptheria, Bronchitis, Spitting of Blood, and Pulmonary ULCERS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 
ections generally. It is a remarkable remedy for Kid- 
ney Se Difficulty of Voiding Urine, 
er Complaints. For rvy it ! My Golden Compound will 
very valuable. Give it a trial if you would learn the Look here, Boys y po 
value of a good and tried medicine. It is pleasant, safe, force the beard to grow on the smoothest face in 31 days, or 
and sure. ole ty Eee Either of the Nose, Throat, Tongue, Spine, Forehead, or 
gists and Dealers in Medi- 
M.D., Proprietor, Boston, young wife and mother. A few bottles of ConsTiITUTION 
Mass. Burnhams & Van : E SyguP will correct the secretion, and remove the de- 
Schaack, Chicago, Iili- posit, which is directly under the skin. 
nois, John D. Park, Cin- Diseases of the Liver, giving rise to Languor, Dizziness, 
cinnati, Ohio, General , — Weak Stomach, or an ulcerated or cancerous ALL ARTICLES POR SOLDIERS 
Agents for the West; Pe- condition of that At Baltimore, Washington, and all places — | 
tre F. Romero, Havana, Union should be sent by HARNDEN'S RES 
agent for Cuba 
Stanp UP ror Tae Fiac—Song with Chorus. 
THE RICH AND POOR 
Certificate, which will faform you what you can have for 
the article or not. Purchasers may thus obtain a Gold PURE BLOOD 
i Watch, Diamond Ring, or any Set of Jewelry on our list * 
' Produces health and women; and if the constitution 
One | youth, Uisease and early death ia the result. 
sania will be sent for $1, Thirteen for $3, Thirty-five for $5, | Do not delay when the means are 0 near at hand, and 
$125 A MONTH! Agents wanted over where 
Family achine, only low price mach 
in the poe is licensed by Grover & Baker, 
Wheeler & Wilson, Howe, Bachelder. 
to fine an t. expenses, or 
commission, allowed. sent free. Y 00 
Address SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 
| $70 A MONTH! I want agents every where, 
Ra > fo at $70 a Month, expenses paid, to sell Fifteen 
Articles, the ever offered. free. 
R 
' commencement will be sent to any 
oak y, and will not stain the skin, nor soil the YOUNG MAN States, free of carriage, upon receipt 
rhitest fabric. THE BEST HAIR DRESSING EVER Would you sport a fine beard or mustache? wah Fg Cloth Binding ............. $7 @ per Volume, 
OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC Can be used freely: con- | The Prussian Compound, prepared by the cele Dr. Half Moroece.......<.+++.. 10 @ ° 
" De Ville of Paris, Warranted to force a heavy growth Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year: 
of hair upon the smoothest face in six weeks without stain Trxus To Apventisuns.—One Dollar pet line for in- 
ey ee side, and One Dollar and Fifty Cents per line for out- 
receipt of $1. A S. CHASE, | Ay 
P. O. Drawer 869, Cohoes, N. ¥, HARPER & BROTHERS, 


